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I HE Bh ARADE / S ON. as General Motors becomes 


the BIGGEST BUILDER OF LOCOMOTIVES IN THE WORLD 


F.. the past three years, 






brief time since crowds thronged to greet 
this history-making streamliner, the 
M-10001, as it completed the first GM juga 
Diesel-powered coast-to-coast run, General} 
Motors has grown from a pioneer beginning \@ 
to the No. 1 locomotive builder in the world. 


| more locomotives have 
f 
pits “ / rolled from the General 
as ee oe 7 Motors plant in La Grange, 
Lge ye j plant in America. 


4 Illinois, than from any other 


Quick to act on every chance 


| 
7 to improve service, railroad 


Pad 


management is buying General 
Motors locomotives in greater 


» numbers than any other kind. 


ab 





That includes mainline passenger 


& 
ay 


* locomotives of course. The lines 


over which they run now network the 


_ nation. 





Z It includes switchers. More than 500 
7 are on duty in freight yards today. 
= 
It includes freight locomotives—able to 
bring new speed and economy to the 


biggest job the railroads have to handle. 


And to build these locomotives requires a 
factory such as the world has never seen 
before —a completely self-contained plant in 
which the results of General Motors research 
and technological progress combine to produce 
Diesel engines, electrical equipment, bodies, 
frames and hundreds of other parts. Here these 
are fabricated and brought together in finished lo- 
comotives as ready to run as the automobiles that 
come off the line in other General Motors factories. 


| ELecTRO-MOTIVE CORPORATION 
/ Subsidiary of General Motors, La Grange, Illinois 
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A. good year 
o buy good things 








Mimeograph 
duplicator 





There is sound economic pleasure in 
spending for something that will render 
valuable service long after the “newness” 
has worn off. . . . The Mimeograph dupli- 
cator fits beautifully into that ‘Prepare-for- 

tomorrow-with-the-money-you-spend-today” 

class. .. . Roll a Mimeograph duplicator into 

your place of business and watch it roll out 
copies of letters, bulletins, forms, job tickets, 
specifications, price lists, labels and instructions. 

The Mimeograph distributor in your city will gladly analyze your 


own paper work problems without cost or obligation to you. A. B. Dick 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. 











COPYRIGHT 1941, A. B. DICK COMPANY | 


Mimeocrapu is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, 
Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 











Fairbanks Dial Scale 
bead with Printomatic 
Weigher. Press a button 
and st reads the weight 
and prints #t on ticket, 
voll tape, or ticket and 
éape... even on sheets 
18 inches wide! 











You've Got to Work 
FAST! 


@ Whether you are working on defense con- 
tracts, or supplying manufacturers who are, 
you've got to work fast, or you... and your 
country ... may lose! 


There’s no need to let slow weighing meth- 
ods retard your production. For modern Fair- 
banks Scales are working wonders in speeding 
up industrial processes. 


They weigh faster—even while materials are 
on the move. They weigh and disburse preset 
amounts automatically. They print records and 
receipts. They count small parts and products. 
And they eliminate human errors in reading and 
recording weights and in interpreting scrawled 
weight records. 

Find out, without cost or obligation, what 
modern Fairbanks Scales could do for you. The 
knowledge and experience of a Fairbanks Scale 
Engineer are yours upon request. Write Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co., Dept. J61, 600 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Branches and service stations 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


RBANKS-MORSE wee A 
QZ 
DIESEL ENGINES ELECTRICAL MACHINERY RAILROAD EQUIPMENT WASHERS -IRONERS STOKERS 
PUMPS MOTORS WATER SYSTEMS FARM EQUIPMENT AIR CONDITIONERS 
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Prisoner of War 


Editor's Note: By now, NEWSWEEK! 
readers must be familiar with the story of 
Pvt. Alan C. Alderson of the Australian, 
Field Ambulance Service, as recounted in 
letters from the youth's father after Alan's 
picture appeared on our cover July 1, 
1940. From Australia the young Anzac 
went to the Middle East, and eventually 
he served in the Battle of Greece. From 
there he escaped to an island, presumably 
Crete, and then was reported “missing ™ 
action.” His father’s only hope was that! 
the boy had been taken prisoner. Now| 
NEWSWEEK presents another chapter m 


this story. | 


We have just received news that my son 
Alan is now a prisoner of war in Germany, 
and my wife and I are very pleased to pass 
it on to you. 

Letters addressed to him should be as 
follows: 





Kriegsgefangenenpost 
N.X. 6320 | 
Private Alan Chambers Alderson 
Australian Prisoner of War 
Stalag X.C. 
Germany 
We have had no letter from him as yeb 
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= WARNING 





if you are SINGLE 
and earn $15.00 
a week or more 


MARRIED 
and earn $30.00 
a week or more 


you are now subject 
to the Income Tax and 
must file a Return! It 
is up to you to deter- 
mine now whether you 
must pay a tax, and 
if so how much. 


year. 














Each of us wants to share his rightful 
part of national defense. This year more 
than ever before Americans are willing to 
pay their full share of taxes. 

The Government does not expect you 
to overpay your tax, any more than it 


YOUR INCOME TAX 


expects you to pay more than the right 
price for food, clothes, or any other article 
or service. Furthermore, an incorrect return, 
whether resulting in underpayment or over- 
payment, involves extra costs to the Gov- 
ernment through expensive readjustments. 


Over 500,000 taxpayers have used this 
book in previous years. This NEW edi- 
tion is NOW READY — up-to-the-minute 
and containing every requirement of the 
new law, and important tax decisions of 
past year. This year, more than ever be- 
fore, you need the new 1942 Edition of 


ON INCOME 


TAX PAYMENTS 


New Tax Law Calls for HIGHEST RATES IN U.S. HISTORY! |, 


O raise 342 BILLION Dollars 
for National Defense, most in- 
dividuals must pay from TWO to 
THREE AND ONE-HALF times as 
much Income Tax as they paid last 





THE MOST WIDELY USED TAX GUIDE IN AMERICA 


1 Tells EACH and EVERY deduction to 


® which you are justly entitled and on 
some of which action must be taken be- 
fore the end of the year. 


ACH YEAR, thousands un- 

knowingly pay the Govern- 
ment more than they should. In 
many cases the Government has 
no indication of this, so the money 
is not refunded. Each year, other 
thousands are penalized for un- 
derpayment caused by honestly 
mistaken ideas about deductions. 


It is up to you to find out your 
legal deductions now—because the 
tax blanks do not even provide 
space for some of them. 


Has Helped 500,000 Taxpayers 


“YOUR INCOME TAX,” by J. 
K. Lasser, C.P.A., is the ORIG- 
INAL — THE BIGGEST SELL- 
ING — and MOST WIDELY 
USED guide book for keeping the 
income taxes of the average tax 
payer at the proper level! It is so 
clear and understandable that over 
500,000 people earning $15 a week 
up have found it a valuable guide. 


The NEW 1942 EDITION now 
—for the first time—also contains 
a special section giving a simple 
guide to the particular deductions 
available for all leading types of 





Special BOOK FOR 
CORPORATIONS 


The Excess Prof- 
its Tax Law of 
1941 is one of 
most complicated 
measures ever to 
pass Congress! 
Even corporations 
who believe they 
are exempt must 





Only $1.00 
This book ex- 


eomply with plains in simple 
many _ technical language, each 
features to prove and every part of 
exemption, 


the law. 
gar~ NOTE TO TAX COUNSELLORS: 
Many tax counsellors, lawyers, accoun- 
tants order copies of these two books 
for each member of their staff. 











2 Tells how to prepare your return 
= QUICKLY AND CORRECTLY... 
thus avoiding future assessments, 
penalties, interest charges. 


occupations. If you are a laborer, 
office worker, doctor, engineer, execu- 
tive, farmer, government employee, 
teacher, salesman, or engaged in any of 
the 163 occupations listed you will find 
a special list of deductions legally de- 
ductible by you! 


GUARANTEED 
to Save You Time and Money 
—or Your Money Back 


The publishers are so certain this 
book will save you time, help you pay 
your correct tax and avoid later assess- 
ments, that they offer it on this Double- 
Guarantee: (1) When you receive 
“YOUR INCOME TAX” look it 
through. If you do not agree that it will 
help you—return it; the publishers will 
refund its full price. OR (2) After 
making out your return, if you then do 
not agree this book has saved you time 
and money, return it for full refund 
any time up to March 20, 1942. 


This Year You Can’t Afford 
To “Wait Till the Last Minute”! 


There are two reasons why you should 
get this book NOW: 1. Many tax-sav- 
ing steps must be taken before the close 
of 1941. 2. Many taxpayers must set 
aside part of their salaries from now on, 
to meet future payments. Determine 
your tax now, so you won’t have to bor- 
row money at interest later, 


SEND NO MONEY | 


If you are one of the thousands who have saved 
money by using a previous edition of this book, 
you will send for the NEW 1942 EDITION at 
once. If you are a “first-time” taxpayer, you will 
appreciate its step-by-step guide to each and every 
line on your tax blank. In either case, here is the 


most urgently needed book 
of the year. 


There are so many ways 
this book can help you that 
even only one of them may 
save you several times its $ 
small cost. Keep your tax down 
by getting it at once! Mail 
coupon now without money 
(unless you prefer to remit 
now and save postage costs). 
SIMON AND SCHUSTER, 
Inc., Dept. 3810, 1230 Sixth 
Ave., New York City. 
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48 Different Taxes 
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of This Year to 


SINGLE PERSONS 

jo Dependents 
NEW 
TAX 


ade by Salari 
and Women. — Pee Last Yeor's 


INCOME Tax 


This Will Give You an Idea of 

How Much MORE Federal 
eincome Tax You Must Pay THIS Year 
Than You Paid Last Year: 


MARRIED PERSONS 
No Dependents 
Lest Year's NEW 

Tox TAX 





May | 200 4.40 21.00 


From 





Gross 1,200 12.32 40.20 





1,500 24.20 69.00 





De. 1,800 36.08 97.80 


None 22.80 





ibl 
“ by an Indi- 2,000 44.00 117.00 


None 42.00 





2,500 63.80 165.00 


11.00 90.00 





Are NOT 3,000 83.60 220.50 


30.80 138.00 





3,500 103.40 283.50 


50.60 186.00 





4,000 123.20 346.50 


70.40 249.00 





5,000 171.60 482.50 


110.00 375.00 





6,000 255.20 648.50 


149.60 





7,500 396.00 927.50 


275.00 770.00 


$21.00 





Compensa- 8,000 448.80 1,030.50 


316.80 873.00 





Dividends or In- 9.000 


558.80 1,246.50 


422.40 1,079.00 





Are Not 10,000 686.49 1,492.50 


528.00 1,305.00 





15,000 1,476.20 2,994.00 


1,258.40 2,739.00 





20,000 2,666.40 4,929.00 


2,336.40 4,614.00 





25,000 4,252.60 7,224.00 


3,843.40 6,864.00 





by Statutes, 


Decisions, eee 


6,063.20 9,721.50 


5,614.40 9,339.00 





35,000 8,005.80 12,339.00 


7,517.40 11,934.00 





on 40,000 10,080.40 15,076.50 


9,552.40 14,649.00 





45,000 12,298.20 17,931.50 


nm for personal 


11,752.40 17,499.00 











$0,000 14,709.20 20,881.50 


ovisions in your 








14,128.40 20,439.00 








(All income is here assumed to be earned income) 
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SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Inc., Dept. 3810 
Rockefeller Center, 1230 Sixth Ave., N. Y. C. 


Please send immediately the book(s) 
checked below. I will pay postman $1 for 
each copy ordered, plus C.0.D. charges. If 
this information does not save me time and 
taxes, I may return it and you will refund 
my money in full, 


eeeeeee copies “Your Income Tax’”’ 
eeceeee-copies ““Your Corporation Tax” 
Name 


Peer eeeerececceseseereseeesereeeeee 


Address 


Peer eecceccreseccceseeseseseeees 





soles dewewaeee CUE “Keewereceees 


FREE 


SUPPLE- 
MENTARY 
REPORTS 
Tokeep you up- 
to-date on any 
changes that 
may be made 
in the law we 
will send, with- 
out cost, as 
many reports 
as are required 
to keep you ful- 
ly posted to 
March 15, 1942 








CT] Check here if you prefer to enclose WITH this cou- 


pon $1 for each copy ordered. In that case WE will 


pay all postage charges. Same return-for-refund privi- 


lege applies. 


Note: If resident of N. Y. City, add 2% Sales Tax 





























This 
QUISLING. 
threatens US 


Ix EVERY INDUSTRY machines must 
roll, work be speeded up, today. Man- 





power counts as never before. Needless sickness, and 
its careless spreading, play the role of the Fifth Col- 
umnist. Not alone where thousands work, but in small 
shops, too—all business places—common colds, influ- 
enza and other contagious ills may spread and spread. 

To management in business and industry, protec- 
tion of the health of workers is vitally necessary. No 
precaution can be slighted, no old-time facilities 
assumed to be good enough. 

One key spot where prevention may focus is the 
common drinking fount—in shop or office, lunchroom, 
at soda bar or public drinking place. To install Dixie 
Cups is logical—and effective. Used but once and 
destroyed...they carry no germs, contaminate no fel- 
low worker, expose none to the dangers that follow 
unsanitary washing. 

In the time losses they prevent, Dixie Cups are 
an outright economy in the operation of business and 
industry today. We suggest a memo from you to your 


purchasing agent to that effect. 





<a 





* 
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DIXIE!'CUPS 


“It tastes better when you KNOW the cup is clean.” 





PRODUCT OF DIXIE-VORTEX COMPANY, EASTON, PA., CHICAGO, ILL., TORONTO, CAN. 
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BUY U.S. DEFENSE BONDS 
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but expect one any time after this official 
notice. In the meantime I felt I had to let 
you know, in view of your interest in him. 
H. N. ALDERSON 
Sydney, Australia 





Fun With Figures 


In the Sept. 29 issue of Newsweek, un- 
der the title of “Fun With Figures,” ap- 
peared the following: 


Take any number, reverse it, and add 
the two numbers thus obtained. Repeat 
the process and eventually you'll have a 
number that reads the same forward and 
backward. 


Attempting to try it out, I asked an- 
other girl in the office to “take any three- 
letter number” and then gave her the rest 
of the directions. My motive in the three- 
figure number was that the example in the 
NEWSWEEK had three figures, which tended 
to inspire my confidence. After “repeating 
the process” twice I asked her if it read the 
same backwards and forwards. 

“Yes,” she answered. 

“What did you get?” 

“S-i-x-x-i-s-s-1-x-x-i-s.” 

“What!” I exclaimed. Apparently, we de- 
cided, through our laughter, it works with 
both letters and figures, for I had then told 
her the right way to do it. 

This was an almost senseless bit of non- 
sense, but I thought you might enjoy read- 
ing of some of the amazing things that can 
happen as a result of something appearing 
in your publication and that humor can be 
the outcome of these little articles. It was 
indeed correctly entitled “Fun With Fig- 
ures.” 

DARLENE BELCIK 

Denver, Colo. 





Norfolk’s Way 


Norfolk is getting a lot of unfavorable 
publicity because of the acute house short- 
age here. The local builders have built 
2,900 houses in the last year trying to help 
house the influx of defense workers, but it 
is out of the question for local builders and 
developers to build them fast enough. 

A few wealthy and patriotic citizens 
have purchased 5,000 lots to give to any | 
out-of-town builder that will build groups | 
of 50 or more homes at a time and help | 
Norfolk get the 10,000 new homes we have | 
promised the Navy Department we would 
build during the next six months. We 
figure that local builders can build 5,000 
and, that by giving absolutely free 5,000 
lots to out-of-town builders, we can get 
enough of them to build the other 5,000. 
We want the public to know that Norfolk 
is doing everything possible to keep its 
word. 

W. B. SHAFER JR. 
Chairman 


Emergency Housing Committee 


Norfolk, Va. 
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FVER BUILT 











OWER MALICHED \ 3: 
10 YOUR JOB BODY COMBINATIONS 


V 6 WHEELBASES 


@ INTO THE 1942 TRUCKS Ford has built a larger measure of depend- 
ability, economy and reliability than ever before. It is the most extensive . ‘ 
line in Ford history, built to take care of more than 95% of all hauling jobs. ' Designed to give a 
From the power range provided by the new Ford 90 hp 6-cylinder New High in 
engine, the two famous Ford V-8s, and the Super-Economy 4, you can PERFORMANCE 
select a Ford engine that is Power-Matched to your particular job. 
Ford engineering and research, have contributed vitally important Vv and even 
improvements in the new Ford Trucks. You can depend on them to 
handle your toughest jobs and meet your most exacting delivery schedules. GREATER ECONOMY 
The 1942 Ford Trucks, reflecting 38 years of Ford manufacturing ex- 
perience, are the finest Ford Trucks ever built. Let your Ford dealer deter- 
mine your requirements and specify the right Ford Truck for your job. 
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This bombing plane exists to do one crucial job 
—to get on its objective. Aiding such planes, 
and all other kinds of flying warbirds, is new 
basic material, Fiberglas.* Plane makers 
select it for superior qualities as thermal, 
electrical, and sound insulation. Recognize 
its lightness, fire-safety, moisture resistance. 








FOR AMERICA’ 





NE 


THE QUESTION from John Q. Publi 





: the for 

“Can we meet the foreign challenge dl ghers « 

new war machines?”’, American industry human 

answers, “Yes, we can, aided by new basi And 
materials.” 

weave 


Part of the answer is pictured on they egg sta 
pages. Here you see only a few of the df jt. Ith 
fense uses of a new basic material, Fiberglul electri 
one of the important basic materials Ame cal anc 
ican inventive genius has created. tion tl 


To the query, “What és Fiberglas?”, qa in lare 
makers have a fascinating story in repli As el 
For here is glass .. . pure glass. But glag motor 
with this startling difference: Instead (i out in 
coming in transparent sheets, it comcs if jn bat 


Again, new basic material, Fiberglas, ‘aids these 
Navy patrol torpedo boats; craft built for 
in-and-out attacks on flanks of hostile war- 
ships. Concerning specific uses of Fiberglas 
in this strikingly new defense weapon, au- 
thorities counsel siience in interests of mili- 
tary secrecy. 





| Mosquito Boats | 








? 


For soldiers’ camp diet . . . vitamin-rich bananas. Mobili 


Shipping of fruit requires carefully controlled wars] 
refrigeration. Many fruit-transport ships use failin 
Fiberglas insulation in refrigerated cargo spaces. tors, 
Get high efficiency, fire-safety, resistance ta uses: 
vibration. insu 


New war tactics require planes to fly at high, sub- Subm 
zero altitude where, were it not for lightweight, A co 
fire-safe insulation like Fiberglas on oil tanks, 
the fuel and lubricants would become unusable 
from the cold. 
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NEW WAR MACHINES: A NEW BASIC MATERIAL 


the form of wool, or in the form of yarn, the 
fibers of which are very much finer than 
human hair. 


And you can bend it... twist it... 
weave it. It resists everything from boiled 
egg stains to nitric acid. Water won’t harm 
it. It helps keep out heat ... cold. It resists 
electricity. Indeed, it makes such a practi- 
cal and efficient thermal or electrical insula- 
tion that industry is demanding Fiberglas 
in large and rapidly increasing quantities. 


As electrical insulation. It helps increase 
motor power and generator output with- 
out increasing size, a highly valuable virtue 
in battleships, airplanes, or commercial in- 


Mobility of fire power is modern watchword. In 
warships, this is vitally dependent on the un- 
failing performance of electric motors, genera- 
tors, wire, and cable. U. S. Navy knows this, 
uses much Fiberglas electrical insulation to help 
insure such equipment against failure. 


Submarines when submerged run on storage batteries. 
A common cause of battery failure is shedding 
of power-producing material from plates. Navy 
uses Fiberglas Retainer Mats to help keep ma- 
terial in place and increase battery life. 


dustry. It steps up capacity and dependa- 
bility of most other electrical products, 
wherever they are used... 


As thermal insulation. It is light in 
weight, absolutely fire-safe, responds quickly 
to temperature changes, is super-efficient 
as an insulator against heat or cold. In the 
hull of a destroyer. In the walls of a house. 
Or, wrapped around the steam or brine 
pipes of any type of industry. 

In fact, there is an ever-growing demand 
for this new basic material, Fiberglas! For 
military uses... civilian uses... ademand 
which the production of Fiberglas is being 
geared to meet. 








U. S. Navy ammunition ship must keep explosives at con- 
trolled temperatures for maximum firepower. Navy 
uses Fiberglas for non-settling insulation in ammuni- 
tion storage spaces. Finds that its high efficiency 
permits very accurate temperature control. Also wel- 
comes its light weight and fire-safety. 


Quick, faultless starting is needed for combat take-offs in 
modern air warfare. U. S. Navy adopts Fiberglas 
electrical insulation to secure more dependable, more 
powerful starters and generators without increase of 
weight or size. 


And most important—Fiberglas, itself, 


is made from materials which are available 
in unlimited quantities right here in con- 
tinental United States. 


Should you investigate: Fiberglas? We 


certainly think so. Write: Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corporation, Toledo, Ohio. In Can- 
ada, Fiberglas Canada, Ltd., Oshawa, Ont. 


FIBERGLAS | 


*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 

















Long-range, high-flying bombers depend on radio and 
host of other delicate instruments all served by 
insulated wire and cable. Dependable Fiberglas 
insulation provides required margin of safety 
against failure. 


Heart of a modern fighting ship is engine and boiler 
rooms. Here, insulation conserves heat, thereby 
saves fuel, indirectly increases speed and cruis- 
ing range of ship. In heart of fighting ship, 
Fiberglas does job well. 
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TRANSITION 


Bmrapay: Vice President Henry | 
Wallace, 53, Oct. 7. Although he had ; 
nounced business as usual, the Vice Pre 
dent was chased down by a telegraph md 
senger who sang greetings from old frien; 
in Des Moines—to the vast embarrassme 
of both the Vice President and the ma 
senger .. . Eleanor Roosevelt, wife of ij 
President, 57, Oct. 11. Mrs. Roosevelt ay 


| the Chief Executive celebrated together | 
dll i taking a short cruise down the Potom 


(ELLAR 


SO 00 1 Or On Gt | 





Wide World 
Senator and Mrs. Reynolds 


Marriep: Sen. Robert R. Reynolds « 
North Carolina, 57, and Evalyn Washiy 
_ ton McLean, 19-year-old daughter of \ 
Evalyn Walsh McLean and the late Ef 
ward Beale McLean, at Friendship, th 
home of the bride’s mother in Washingta 
D.C., Oct. 9. This is the Senator’s fif 
marriage and Miss McLean’s first . . 
Gen. Sir John Dill, chief of the British In 
‘perial General Staff, and Mrs. Nancy Fu 
| long, widow of Brig. Gen. Denis Furlon 
YEARS _ JAN ‘at St. Stephen’s Church in London, Oct. 
OLD : «Irene Purcell, stage, screen, and radi 
: : ‘actress, and Herbert F. Johnson Jr., pres} 
dent of the wax-manufacturing firm 0 
S. C. Johnson & Son of Racine, Wis., 11 
Chicago, IIl., Oct. 4 . . . John Dung 
Rigney, Chicago White Sox pitcher, anf 
Dorothy Comiskey, daughter of the club’ 
late owner, J. Louis Comiskey, in Chicag 
Ill., Oct. 9. 


Divorcep: Thomas F. Dorsey Jr., tht 
idolized Tommy of the jitterbugs, an 
Mrs. Mildred Dorsey of Bernardsvill 
N.J., at Trenton, N.J., Oct. 9. 


Diep: Gus Kahn, 54, song writer wht 
penned the lyrics for such popular hits 
“Mammy,” “My Buddy,” “My Blu 
Heaven,” and “Yes, Sir, That’s My Baby, 
of a heart attack, in Beene Hills, Calif 
Oct. 8... J. Merrigan, a 
* 2 British World War veter- 
oe a 7 . 2. an in his 70s whose rotund 

ee Se ' |= . : f frame and walrus mus- 

taches were the physical 
inspiration for Bruce 
Bairnsfather’s famous 
cartoon character, “Old f{ ”, 
es Bill” of the better ’ole, in Culvel 
OTCH WHISKY © 86.8 FROOE ROWNE VINTNERS CO, INC, NEW YOR London, Oct. 10. Old Bill 











How fo Stop a BLITZKRIEG 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich leadership in truck tires 


OW to win a war? Just “get thar 

fustest with the mostest men”’ 
preached a cagey American General 
long before the dawn of the “blitz- 
krieg.”” And today a great American 
army is being trained to follow his 
advice . . . rolling there faster, rolling 
there with more men—on rubber tires! 


Whole regiments make a day’s 
“march’’ in an hour — on rubber. 
Scout cars, combat cars, troop trans- 
ports, supply trucks, anti-aircraft bat- 
teries plow through forests, creeks, 
swamps, deserts — on tires designed 
to make roads an unnecessary luxury. 

B. F. Goodrich is supplying truck 
tires for all types of military service. 
These are the same ‘‘first in value” 
tires that are the choice of truck 
owners everywhere for the everyday 


job of hauling the nation’s goods. 


Typical of B. F. Goodrich leader- 
ship in truck tires is the new Speed- 
liner Silvertown, built on an entirely 
new principle. Over a reinforced foun- 
dation is a wealth of extra tread rubber 
scientifically distributed to give the 
most in extra wear. It’s a thicker, 
heavier, flatter, deeper-cut tread .. . 
a longer-mileage tread that also pro- 
vides extra traction, greater resistance 
to both impact and skidding. Further- 
more, compounds in both tread and 
body are fortified with Duramin, 
the amazing B. F. Goodrich chemical 
discovery which fights wear, prolongs 
tire life. No wonder it’s ‘“‘first in 
value” for both national defense and 
domestic use. 


This new truck tire, which sells at 
i prices, is piling up a record 
of 25% more mileage than even our 
own great Silvertown of 1940! 


Remember, you get the extra mile- 
age America’s oldest tire manufacturer 
has built into the new Speedliner Sil- 
vertown at vo extra cost. See your B. F. 

Goodrich Dealer or Good- 
rich Silvertown Store before 


FIRST IN RUBBER 
























THAT WIDE- 
RANGING SETTER'S 
A WONDER--8UT 
HE'S PLUMB WORN 


JUDGE! AND IT'S HIS 
3RD COVEY IN THE 
LAST HALF-HOUR! 





it's 33 to I'there's a Blue Ribbon 


LOOK AT SIR VALIENT 
HOLD THOSE BIRDS, 













"23 70 1°? 
THAT'S A LOT OF 
POINTS FOR AN OLD 
00G LIKE ME,COLONEL 
--WHAT ARE YOU 
ORIVING AT ? 


WHY, PABST 
BLUE RIBBON, 
JUDGE --33 FINE 
BREWS BLENDED 

TO MAKE OWE 

GREAT BEER! 





Boy! 


Waiting for Both of Us 
~ 















THE CLUB'S 

NEVER SEEN A 
CHAMPION LIKE 
HIM, COLONEL! HE 
GETS THE BLUE 
RIBBON AGAIN! 


THANKS,JUDGE ! 
AFTER THAT CHASE 

WE DESERVE A 
BLUE RIBBON, TOO 

-- LET'S SCORE 
OURSELVES ~~ ToLy 






















IT'S A GREAT 
DAY FOR US 
WHEN WE BOTW [ 
GET BLUE RIBBONS \ 

--EH, BOY ? 


YOu'VE CERTAINLY 
FLUSHED A COVEY HERE, 
COLONEL! SMOOTHEST, 
MOST REFRESHING BEER 
I'VE EVER TASTED ! 











33 FINE BREWS BLENDED 
TO MAKE ONE GREAT BEER! 


oe IT’S SMOOTHER...IT’S TASTIER 
-..IT NEVER VARIES 
















THE COLONEL 
SURE KNOWS HIS 
CHAMPIONS! THERES 
NOTHING LIKE THIS BLEND 
OF 33 FINE BREWS 
FOR BLUE RIBBON 
REFRESHMENT 
IN BEER / 









Here’s why: Like the finest coffee and cham- 
pagne, Pabst Blue Ribbon beer is expertly 
blended for goodness that never varies. It’s 
this extra skill and care that makes it a cham- 
pion thirst-quencher. Today — discover how 
delicious a beer can be when it’s a blend of 
33 fine brews! 


Enjoy it in full or club size bottles, handy cans, 
and on draft at better places everywhere. 











Copyright 1941, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee 
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WHY IS TRANSPORTATION ALWAYS SEIZED FIRST 


BY THE INVADERS? 


Coe ee eee eer ere eres ee seesecece 


HUS, as the war’s timetable un- 

folds, one of its major military 
aspects becomes manifest: this is a 
war for as well as of transportation. 
To insure superiority in that field, 
ageressive Germany has confiscated 
the rolling stock of all the states it has 
occupied ... including that of its allies. 


America needs hundreds of 
thousands of additional freight cars 


The dominant role played by trans- 
portation in European strategy looms 
even larger here. Our railroads have 
been planned and built to fill civilian 
—not military needs. Now, in addi- 
tion to their normal function they 
must take over the task of transport- 
ing the vast bulk of raw materials and 
parts for our growing defense indus- 
tries . . . of providing an adequate 
service of supply for our expanding 
armed forces . . . of creating freight 
handling facilities to replace coastal 


2 


Somewhere in Europe (April 4, 1941) special dispatch : 
to the Chicago Daily News by John T. Whitaker... .“In : 
: Mid-December, without warning, Germany took over 
: the Italian railway systems... 
trains and completed their bloodless conquest of their 
: allies with rolling stock commandeered from them.” : 


suspended 122 major 


ships transferred into oceanic service. 
Totaled, that’s a big order . . . to fill it, 
the Government says we shall require 
some 330,000 additional freight cars. 
It’s up to America’s car manufactur- 
ers to build them. And, given the 
opportunity, they can. Today, at the 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufactur- 
ing Company’s plants, for example, 
one complete freight car is being turned 
out every 4!/; minutes of each work- 
ing day—a rate soon to be speeded up. 


Given the materials, Pullman- 
Standard can build a minimum 
of 50,000 freight cars a year 


Given the uninterrupted flow of mate- 
rials which is the grist of mass line pro- 
duction, it alone can produce a minimum 
of 50,000 freight cars a year. And, sec- 
onded by further standardization in 
car design as well as larger orders re- 
sulting in longer runs, this company 
has raised its sights to achieve that 


: Somewhere in Europe (April 12, 1941) special dis- ‘ 
: patch to the Chicago Daily News by John T. 
: Whitaker ... “‘Germany’s investment in Stukas and 
: tanks has brought a bonanza yie'” 
= : iron! Czech lignite and Rumanian sil .. . 
: stock looted from Norway, the Lowlands, and France.” : 


oy 


in Austrian 
rolling 


eee ere eee ee ee ee esresr esses ere 


all-important goal. Right now, toward 
attaining it, Pullman-Standard is 
again keying up its production lines 
for greater output ... again amplify- 
ing its facilities . . . initiating further 
reductions in the blackout, by allot- 
ting an even larger percentage of its 
millions of man- and machine-hours 
to multiple-shift operations. 

Toward attaining it, too, it is dedi- 
cating the full efforts of its research, 
engineering and production staffs... 
the full measure of experience and 
knowledge of metals embraced by its 
82 productive years... and, the loyal, 
shoulder-to-the-wheel determination on 
the part of every worker to make his an 
all-out effort for our national defense. 


* * * 


In addition to railroad and transit equip- 
ment, Pullman-Standardismakingafurther 
vital contribution to our defense program 
by manufacturing Tanks, Trench mortars, 
Gun carriages, Shells and Airplane wings. 


PULLMAN- STANDARD | AR MANUFACTURING ‘COMPANY 








: AGO * ILLINOIS . 


Copyright 1941 Pullman- Standard Car Manufacturing Company 





76 Ships for the Navy 


The call today for ships emphasizes 
the importance of Bethlehem’s ship- 
building activities in this company’s 
work in the National Defense Pro- 
gram. Including therecently-launched 
35,000-ton battleship Massachusetts, 
Bethlehem’s construction for the Navy 
reaches a total of 76 vessels, ranging 
in size from the Massachusetts to light 
cruisers and destrovers. 

But fighting ships for the Navy are 
not the whole story of the shipbuild- 
ing program now rapidly moving 
forward in Bethlehem yards. This 
company is also building vessels for 
the merchant marine. Ninety tankers 
and cargo ships are now either in the 
blueprint stage or taking form in 
Bethlehem yards on both the East and 
West Coasts. Three of these vessels, 
including the Liberty Ship Patrick 
Henry, were recently launched on the 
same day at Bethlehem Yards. 

The necessity for building both 
naval and m~~-hant ships, and build- 


ing them quickly, is one which 
Bethlehem is well equipped to meet. 
Men are working and planning in 
Bethlehem yards now who have as 
their background the fine craftsman- 
ship of the builders of the famous clip- 
per ships; many of these men played 
‘an important part in Bethlehem’s 
shipbuilding achievements during the 


_ First World War. 


Such a reservoir of skill and experi- 
ence is helping Bethlehem to meet the 
formidable demands of the present 
program. When the emergency came, 
the key men needed to direct expanded 
facilities and stepped-up operations 
were already a part of this company’s 
organization. 

Bethlehem is building ships, and 
building them ahead of schedule, on 
both the East and West Coasts. Build- 
ing ships for the Two-Ocean Navy 
and cargo vessels to carry the supplies 
and materials of war, so vital to 
national securit- 


SHIPS ON BETHLEHEM’S BUILDING SCHEDULE 


Naval Vessels 
1 Battleship 8 Heavy Cruisers 
4 Aircraft Carriers 12 Light Cruisers 
51 Destroyers 


Merchant Vessels 


3 Passenger-Cargo Vessels 
21 Tankers 
62 Cargo Vessels for the Liberty Flect 
4 Other Cargo Vessels 


TOTAL—166 VESSELS 


BETHLEHE) 
STEEL 


In this space we shall tell from time io 
time by picture and word some of the things 
Bethlehem is doing in the interest of defense. 
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‘The Periscope 





What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





POP D> 


Washington Trends 


Roosevelt, apparently convinced that 
there’s a real possibility of pulling Italy 
out of the Axis, is having an exhaustive 
study made of the background, current in- 
formation, and suggested procedures .. . 
Price-control legislation, still badly bogged 
in Congress, now seems unlikely to pass be- 
fore December. . . . The threatened rumpus 
over franking of isolationist mail by con- 
gressmen will subside quickly; too many 
key leaders are vulnerable on the score of 
abusing the franking privilege. . . . Vinson’s 
proposal to limit all defense-contract profits 
to 7% isn’t conceded much chance in its 
present form, though he'll cite specific cases 
of exorbitant profits when hearings open in 
December. 


New Communist Line? 


There’s an ominous note in secret in- 
structions which the U.S. Communist 
party has just sent to its key leaders. Just 
as the party’s public announcements call 
for all-out anti-Nazi policies (including 
an end to strikes), this “confidential” 
memo touches on the same theme. But it 
goes on to remind the comrades that Roose- 
velt is “acting in the interests of that sec- 
tion of the bourgeoisie” which considers 
Hitler “a menace to their profits.” It warns 
that anti-Soviet propaganda here is just 
being held in abeyance, points to the “solic- 
itude which certain New Dealers have for 
Jan Valtin,” etc. Obvious implication: 
While still hoping for Hitler’s defeat, the 
party is beginning to condition its key 
workers to the possibility of a Russian- 
German peace. 


Mammoth Planes 


The U.S.’s great Flying Fortresses are 
destined to seem like small planes before 
this war is over. Now definitely scheduled 
for early production is an Army bomber, 
the B-29, almost twice as big as the Flying 
Fortress. A speedier, greatly modified ver- 
sion of the experimental B-19, the B-29 will 
weigh about 50 tons loaded and have arange 
of 5,000 miles (compared with the For- 
tresses’ 3,500). An even larger plane with 
eight engines and a cruising range of 10,000 
miles is in the blueprint stage. Aside from 
their unprecedented armor plate and longer 
range, the giant bombers are considered 


more economical, since one will require 
less fuel and man power than several small- 
er planes carrying the same total of ex- 
plosives. Britain is already planning to 
make the B-29 type the mainstay of its 
bombing program. 


Corcoran Job-Hunt 


There’s sound basis for the reports that 
Wallace has blocked F. D. R.’s latest effort 
to bring his ex-aide, Tom Corcoran, back 
into the Administration. The full story: 
Having resigned to work in the 1940 cam- 
paign and to “make some money,” Cor- 
coran has been finagling for months to re- 
join the New Deal. Roosevelt has tried to 
arrange it, partly from a sense of obliga- 
tion and partly, no doubt, to forestall 
scandal talk over Corcoran’s current lobby- 
ing work. But Knox vetoed a plan to make 
Corcoran Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
for Air. OPM heads next turned him down 
as general counsel. Then senators made it 
clear they wouldn’t OK him for Solicitor 
General. Most recently F.D.R., frankly 
admitting Corcoran couldn’t get a job re- 
quiring Senate confirmation, asked Wallace 
to find him a dignified post in the SPAB or 
Economic Defense Board. Wallace flatly 
declined. 


Wallace Heckling 


Democratic leaders in Congress are con- 
vinced that F.D.R. is still thinking of 
Vice President Wallace as the party’s 
1944 nominee—and they still don’t like it. 
They think that Roosevelt, by making 
Wallace head of both the SPAB and the 
Economic Defense Board, has clearly in- 
dicated his feelings. Congressional lead- 
ers feel that the Vice President hasn’t the 
personality and the political “oomph” for 
a first-rate candidate, even though he has 
done his best to drop his shyness and 
mix congenially with Congress members. 
(Known as a teetotaler, he’s even taking 
an occasional sip.) Now senators have 
started trying, in small ways, to prick the 
Wallace balloon—by challenging his par- 
liamentary errors in the Senate, stripping 
him of certain appointive powers, etc. 


National Notes 


The Senate -must soon handle one of its 
most distasteful jobs in years: deciding 
whether to oust Senator Langer, North Da- 
kota Republican, on charges of political 
corruption. The case is considered ex- 
treme by a Senate subcommittee which has 
made a preliminary report on the evi- 
dence . . . Josephus Daniels is again seri- 
ously talking of retiring as Ambassador to 
Mexico . . . British representatives may 


soon issue figures “disproving” the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce claim that total 
taxes in the U.S. now take a higher per- 
centage of national income than those in 
Britain ... A group of Italian war veterans 
in the U.S. are forming a “Committee for 
Action” and will promote a nationwide 
anti-Fascist celebration Nov. 4. 


Trivia 

Women reporters, taken on tour of the 
Norfolk navy yard last week, «were for- 
bidden to identify the battleship cn which 
they had tea—although the ship is 30 years 
old, demilitarized, and used only as a train- 
ing vesscl .. . Security Administrator Paul 
MeNutt now has his office decorated with 
23 framed documents—honorary degrees, 
Presidential commissions, etc. . . . Donald 
Nelson, new priorities-allocations chief, fa- 
vors no limitations on food. He often eats 
steak, kidneys, and potatoes for breakfast. 





Trends Abroad 


Best Washington advices say the Brit- 
ish aren’t going to try any large-scale Con- 
tinental invasion despite the public clam- 
or; the military chiefs are dead set against 
it, believing it would result in another 
Dunkerque . . . Attempts to overthrow 
some of the other dictatorial chiefs of 
Central American countries are expected 
to follow the Panama coup . .. London 
and Washington are worrying again about 
Japan, fearing an attack on Vladivostok 
if the Russian outlook gets much worse 
. .- The economic blockade is beginning 
to be felt seriously in Japan, although 
Netherlands Indies officials aren’t coop- 
erating as well as Britain would like 
them to. ; 


Anti-Aircraft Surprise 


Brief Berlin radio reports about Russia 
using “fiendish rocket guns” are believed 
by experts to be based on this amazing 
development: the British are known to 
have devised—and are apparently having 
the Russians try out—unique combina- 
tions of twelve nine-barrel “projectors.” 
These will simultaneously send 108 rocket- 
like projectiles into the sky, reputedly. as 
high as 20,000 feet. When each projectile 
reaches a predetermined height, it ejects 
a long cable attached to a parachute. The 
cables are capable of destroying or severe- 
ly damaging any plane that hits them. 
In one salvo, the combination weapon is 
said to blanket a zone 1,200 feet long, 300 
feet wide, and 300 feet deep. Fantastic as 
it seems, experts who have witnessed test 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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firings believe this weapon is destined to 
prove a really major advance in anti- 
aircraft warfare. 


Britain’s Labor Problem 


Despite all the agitation in London, 
don’t expect the British to muster skilled 
workers out of the army so that they can 
fight the battle of production. In fact, -the 
government may well take an opposite 
course. An official committee, headed by 
Sir William Beveridge, has just completed 
an exhaustive study of the skilled-labor 
problem. It will recommend the taking of 
more skilled workers into the army on the 
grounds that they’re needed to work with 
armored and mechanized equipment de- 
spite an ‘ever-increasing influx of U.S. 
technicians. Quick, thorough training of 
women will be urged as one means of pro- 
viding replacements for the skilled work- 
ers needed by the army. 


French Counterfeiting 


French and German authorities are 
readying a major drive against wholesale 
counterfeiting in France. Everything from 
ration cards to German exchange marks 
is being counterfeited. The bogus paper 
is being distributed in almost every town 
in both occupied and unoccupied zones, 
apparently through a highly organized 
network which may operate with the tacit 
cooperation of local officials. Scores of dis- 
tributors have been arrested, but police 
haven’t been able to track down the 
sources, believed to be in the Paris and 
Marseille areas. 


Argentine Air Shake-up 

A thorough shake-up all the way down 
the line is in store for the Argentine air 
force. It will be the aftermath of that 
mysterious attempted coup of last month 
that saw Fascist-minded General Zuloaga, 
chief of staff of aviation, ousted. His tem- 
porary successor, Lt. Col. Aristobulo 
Reyes, has now resigned and may be re- 
placed by pro-Democratic Col. Pedro 
Zanni, air attaché in Washington. But 
regardless of who takes over, the shake-up 
will go right down through. the ranks. 


Moscow to Fall? 


As of early this week, Washington stu- 
dents of the subject were confident that 
Moscow would nor fall in the present 
gigantic German drive. It was felt that 
German troops might reach the city’s out- 
skirts and might claim they were in Mos- 
cow, but that the city itself could not be 
taken unless the Germans halted long 
enough to organize a completely new and 
overwhelming offensive. Moscow is re- 
garded as an unusually well-fortified city. 
The area surrounding it has been occu- 
pied for years by large forces of soldiers, 
who have gone through almost continuous 
defense exercises, and the zone now con- 


tains mazes of land mines, tank traps, 
pillboxes, etc. Note: It’s now admitted 
that Hitler is beginning really to smash 
up the Red Army and air force, but the 
broad consensus is that Russia still has 
better than a 50-50 chance of holding out, 
at least until spring. 


Foreign Notes 


Neutrals in Vichy have been amazed to 
find that many French war prisoners re- 
turning from Germany are either out-and- 
out Germanophiles or collaborationists— 
apparently because the Germans have 
done an excellent propaganda job in prison 
camps Argentine housewives are 
threatening a consumer’s strike because of 
the current “high price” of beef—9 to 10 
cents a pound for top sirloin steak .. . 
France’s famous terrorist organization, Les 
Cagoulards, is being revived under the 
name Justice Francaise. It is to be dedi- 
cated to avenging France’s defeat by “wip- 
ing out those responsible for it.” 





Labor Missionaries 


The eight-man British labor-manage- 
meit group, nominally touring the U.S. to 
inspect defense production, is attempting 
much missionary work among American 
labor. At their sea meeting, Churchill and 
Roosevelt expressed concern over U.S. 
labor troubles and decided it would be well 
to drive home to U.S. workers the way in 
which British labor is behaving. Now, 
while the four management members of 
the touring British committee speak to 
industrialists, the four labor leaders make 
a point of speaking to CIO and AFL 
groups. They describe the no-strike, no- 
lockout policy in England, tell how British 
labor and management are cooperating on 
defense, and argue: “Labor troubles only 
help Hitler.” The present difficulty is that 
some U.S. union heads are resenting “be- 
ing lectured.” 


New Products 


A simple and inexpensive new recording 
device for use on buses permits the man- 
ager to check on the number of rough 
starts and stops the driver makes during 
a day ... George A. Hormel & Co. is now 
test-marketing in Minnesota precooked 
hamburgers, packed eight to a can... 
A new type of wall connection for gas ap- 
pliances looks much like the usual electric 
outlet and has a patented feature which 
prevents any gas flow when no appliance is 
connected. 


Business Footnotes 


Following up the shipyards’ Liberty 
Fleet Day, aircraft makers are planning a 
similar day on which perhaps 400 or 500 
planes will be flown away for delivery to 
Britain, Russia, and China . . . Several 


grocery chains are getting together to play 
institutional advertising, explaining why 
prices are rising, as a replacement fo 
much of the present advertising which 
features special low prices . . . The SEC 
and the stock exchange are cooperating in 
@ movement to get state laws changed gp 
that insurance companies can invest at 
least part of their capital in stocks. 





Miscellany : 
British Ambassador Lord Halifax will 


make his comic-strip debut next week 
when his likeness will appear in the Pear. 
son and Allen “Hap Hopper” strip. Hali- 
fax gave permission . . . The International 
Circulation Co., which distributes Hearst 
magazines, is going to try selling sheet mu- 
sic by the subscription method, sending 
three best-selling songs a month for six 
months for $5 . . . An authorized biogra- 
phy of Katharine Hepburn by Lupton 
Wilkinson is scheduled for publication se- 
rially in The Saturday Evening Post next 
month. 


Hollywood Escapism 


Hollywood will provide happier, lighter 
film fare in the coming months. The stu- 
dios are convinced the public’s trend is 
toward “escapism,” and all studios now 
have heavy schedules of comedies and 
musicals. In an unpublicized ruling, Dar- 
ryl F. Zanuck has even ordered that all 
Twentieth Century-Fox films must here- 
after have happy endings, regardless of 
source material. Just as “A Yank in the 
RAF” was called in and given a happy 
ending after the first couple of previews, 
a newly finished picture, “Confirm or 
Deny,” is being altered to have the heroine 
survive an air raid. Also, the script for 
“Son of Fury” is now being rewritten for 
the same purpose. 


What’s Happened To—? 


Mary Garden, former top-rank operatic 
star and later a Hollywood vocal teacher, 
lives modestly with her mother in her na- 
tive Aberdeen, Scotland. Now 64 and re- 
tired from professional work, she keeps 
busy with community war work .. . Plu- 
tarco Elias Calles, Mexic»’s “Iron Man” 
President (1924-28) who was exiled by 
Cardenas in 1936, has been granted am- 
nesty and is again living in Mexico City. 
Although Calles has been a bitter foe of 
the Catholic Church and is currently inter- 
ested in spiritualism, Father Carlos Her- 
redia, who once debated spiritualism with 
A. Conan Doyle, is trying to bring him in- 
to the church . . . Romain Rolland, the 
eminent French novelist (“Jean. Chris- 
tophe”) and winner of the 1916 Nobel 
Prize for Literature, is living in a small 
village in occupied France and working 
ou a study of Beethoven’s quartets. 
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How this appetite 
for news is fed 


What happened in Europe today? What did 
Congress do? Who won the golf title? And, 
nearer home, will it rain this week-end? 

We want fast answers—and we get them 
through newspaper, newsreel and newscast. 
Do you know that these purveyors of news 
gather it largely on equipment produced by 
one organization? 


* * * 


THE AMBASSADOR 
AUTHORIZED 
THIS 
STATEMENT: 


The newspaper reporter's 
right arm is the telephone 
—made by Western Electric 


Using the long arm of the telephone, the 
reporter can reach out to thousands of inacces- 
sible spots, scoop up the news and bring it 
to his own desk. When he is in the field, 
telephones everywhere put him in instant 
touch with his paper. 














News while it’s fresh is flashed over 
Western Electric Teletype machines 


The great press associations send out thou- 
sands of words every day to papers all over 
the country. These stories go by Teletype 
machines which make for speed and accuracy. 
And they travel over telephone wires— 
another Western Electric product. 


Western Electric made the first 
commercial telephoto equipment 


Many newspapers publish photographs 
which come over 
the telephone wires 
—and by means 
of sending and 
receiving apparatus 
which Western 
Electric made. 
Here illustrated is 
an operator about 
to transmit a pic- 
ture to a group of 
newspapers. 











Many newsreels are recorded and 
reproduced by 
Western Electric 
Sound System 


The sound newsreel 
and, indeed, the 
talking picture itself 
were made possible 
by the pioneering 
work of Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories 
andWesternElectric. 





Most radio news travels over 
Western Electric telephone wires 





Many radio stations broadcast over Western 
Electric apparatus. Moreover, network pro- 
grams come to your local station over 
telephone lines and through control centers 
equipped by Western Electric. 


*% * 3 


Though it plays these varied parts in your 
daily life, this Company is of greatest impor- 
tance to you in its primary role—that of 
source of supply to the Bell System. As such, 
it is the telephone users” assurance of equip- 
ment high in quality, low in cost, dependable 
in operation. 


Western Electric 


. - - ts back of your Bell Telephone service 




























| “My Constituents 
Are Informed...” 


5... right there, Senator. You 
| have made a profound statement, important 
| to every American advertiser. Your constit- 

uents are informed. They are the best 
informed, most vocal constituents in the 4 
world. For the men and women who elected 
you are the rural citizens who make up 44% 
of the nation, and whose influence far exceeds 
their numbers. 

Rural America elects two-thirds of all sen- 
ators and a majority of congressmen and state 
legislators. It re-elects them repeatedly, giving 
them the seniority that heads committees and 
runs the internal machinery of government. 

Rural America is hy nature opposed to 

. ‘4sms” and experiments. It is emotionally 
stable—brand loyal. 

High among the forces which inform rural 
America and influence its national opinion is 
Farm Journal. For Farm Journal is the 
nation’s largest rural publication by nearly 
half a million. It is opinion-forming by 
nature and by 64 years of experience. 
It digs deep for facts of current signifi- 
cance and delivers them with crispness 
and brevity, four days from writer to 
reader. Farm Journal’s two and a half 
million circulation, its 64-year friendship oiah 
rural people, are essential to any program 
for selling goods or shaping public opinion. 
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America’s LARGEST Rural Magazine— Over 2‘ MILLION Circulation 
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U.S. Maps Cautious Strategy 
in View of Growing Red Crisis 


Arming of Ships Put First 
as Nazi Successes Boost Threat 


of New Atlantic Pressure 


“This,” said Sen. Millard E. Tydings, 
“is apt to degenerate into a series of New 
Year’s resolutions that will be broken as 
soon aS war comes.” 

The framers of the legislation to which 
the Marylander referred did not agree. 
Save in faraway Ethiopia, war seemed re- 
mote indeed on that last day of August 
1935. Of the Neutrality Act they had just 
passed the anti-internationalists 
said, as the French of that day 
were saying of their Maginot Line, 
that it would keep war remote. 

Hitler’s march into Poland four 
years later proved Tydings a 
prophet. Cash and carry supplanted 
the flat ban on selling arms to bel- 
ligerents. Passage last March of 
the Lend-Lease Act in effect left 
only a handful of Congress’ pious 
resolutions unbroken. Last. week 
President Roosevelt asked it to 
break one of these: the ban on arm- 
ing United States merchant ships. 

As with each previous neutrality 
debate, world events, often racing 
ahead of the Senate and House 
clocks, shaped the strategy of both 
sides. Oct. 6 the Panamanian Cabi- 
net announced that Washington no 
longer could rely on the subterfuge 
of arming American-owned ships 
transferred to Panamanian regis- 
try. The same day British and 
American observers in Iceland re- 
ported that 600 Nazi U-boats and 
200 bombers were about to step up 
the tempo of the Battle of the At- 
lantic. On Saturday the Navy re- 
vealed that in September a United 
States warship had dismantled a 
Nazi radio station in Greenland, 
and Cuban police arrested a Ger- 










man aviator on suspicion that he had tried 
to erect a long-range transmitter near the 
United States naval base on Guantanamo 
Bay. 

By the end of the week Washington ap- 
peared to have the Panama situation in 
hand. Arnulfo Arias, long a pro-Axis thorn 
in the State Department’s side, had been 
ousted as President in a bloodless coup 
and replaced by Ricardo Adolfo de la 
Guardia, a firm believer in hemispheric 
solidarity. Harmodio Arias, brother of the 
exiled chief of state, who as President in 
1935 had welcomed Mr. Roosevelt to Pana- 
ma, predicted in his Panama American 





iT SHOULD BE CUT OFF 


THERE? 





Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alliance 


“When a Feller Needs a Friend!” 


that the new Cabinet would rescind the 
ban on arming Panamanian-flag ships. And 
Washington officialdom smiled ‘knowingly 
over reports that Arnulfo Arias, seeking to 
return to Panama from Cuba, faced arrest 
the moment his foot touched native soil. 
“Washington imperialists,” the Berlin 
press shrieked, “have engineered another 
putsch.” 

But the return of good neighborliness to 
Central America had little effect on the de- 
cision that lay before Congress. The ma- 
jority of congressmen always had felt that 
the device whereby 125 American-owned 
freighters had been transferred to Pana- 
manian registry was something less than 
honest and forthright. Far more significant 
to them than what had happened in Pana- 
ma was what was happening in Russia 
(see page 23). If the Soviet armies were 
crushed, would Japan march? And if she 
did, could the United States hope any long- 
er to avoid war? These were the 
questions that tormented those who 
still clung to a Maginot Line of 
words that had already been 
pierced at a dozen points. 

The Administration got by two 
hurdles in the way to aiding Rus- 
sia. The House passed a measure 
(later voted by the Senate) to 
increase the lending authority of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
by $1,500,000,000, after beating 
down an amendment by Rep. Fred- 
erick C. Smith, Ohio Republican, 
which would have denied any part 
of it to Moscow. Then came the 
$6,159,689,369.39 omnibus appro- 
priations bill of which the core was 
a $5,985,000,000 supplementary 
Lend-Lease request. Anticipating 
the expected move to bar Russia 
from Lend-Lease- benefits, Rep. 
Clifton A. Woodrum of Virginia 
led off the Administration case with 
a Rumanian proverb: “It is per- 
mitted to walk with the devil until 
the bridge is crossed.” Whereupon 
96 Republicans, 1 Farmer-Laborite, 
and 1 American-Laborite joined 
with 230 Democrats to pass the ap- 
propriations bill over the nays of 56 
x Republicans, 8 Democrats, 3 Pro- 
gressives, and 1 Farmer-Laborite. 

That victory was overshadowed, 
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Loa 


How Old Is She? Desperately trying to keep the 
Duchess of Windsor in the headlines during the lull 
between her visit to Washington and her return to 
Maryland this week, New York newspapers followed 
up a supposed slip of Mrs. D. Buchanan Merryman, 


Wide World, Acme 


an aunt: ‘Who'd believe she’s 522’ by phone calls to 
Berks County, Pa., where she was born. Learning that 
no birth certificate was required there before 1894, they 
concluded the- Duchess was at least 48. American 
Women lists her as 45. The Duke is 47. 





however, by the President’s Neutrality 
Act message sent by a courier to the Cap- 
itol. Hitler, Mr. Roosevelt told his legis- 
lators, could not drive American shipping 
off the seven seas. “The revisions which I 
suggest do not call for a declaration of war 
any more than the Lend-Lease Act called 
for a declaration of war ... We know now 
that Hitler recognizes no limitations on 
any zone of combat in any part of the 
seven seas . . . He considers the entire 
world his own battlefield . . . 1 recommend 
the repeal of Section 6 of the Act of Nov. 
4, 1939, which prohibits the arming of 
American-flag ships . . . I earnestly trust 
that the Congress will carry out the true 
intent of the Lend-Lease Act by making 
it possible for the United States to help to 
deliver the articles to those who are in a 
position effectively to use them.” 

Promptly Chairman Tom Connally of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
and Chairman Sol Bloom of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee dumped into 
the legislative hoppers bills to repeal Sec- 
tion 6. 

The Administration strategy on modifi- 
cation of the Neutrality Act had been 
mapped at two White House conferences, 
the first attended by Vice President Wal- 
lace, Senate Majority Leader Barkley, Mi- 
nority Leader McNary, Senators Connally, 
George, and Austin; Representatives Bloom, 
Luther Johnson, and Eaton; Secretary of 
State Hull, and Harry L. Hopkins. The 
second meeting was also attended by 
Speaker Rayburn and House Majority 
Leader McCormack. 

The President was told bluntly that he 
could not be certain of a smashing victory 


on the issue of permitting American sea- 


men and American ships to go to British 
Isles ports, but that the votes were there 
for arming ships. Mr. Roosevelt agreed 
with his leaders that it would be wise to 
avoid two things: (1) jeopardizing the 


more immediately urgent matter of en- 
abling American crews to defend them- 
selves by tying Section 6 to the more con- 
troversial Sections 2 and 3, which forbid 
American citizens and American ships to 
call at belligerent ports, and (2) coming as 
close to defeat as he did on the draft-ex- 
tension bill. Hence the adoption of the 
one-thing-at-a-time tactic. 

This White House stratagem did not 
catch noninterventionists flat-footed, how- 
ever. For even as the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee on Monday heard the 
pleas of Hull, Secretary of War Henry L. 





a 2 
GOP Leaders and the War } 


“The isolationists’ cause, if it were } 
- ever dependent upon the Republican 
party, is obviously doomed.” This 
conclusion was reached last week by 
William Harrison Fetridge, manag- § 
ing editor of The Republican, au- ¢ 
thoritative GOP monthly, after a 
§ poll of 4,000 Republican county and 
township leaders. § 
) Declaring that “55 per cent of | 
these leaders advocate more active 
participation in the war than is now 
being followed by the government,” 
_Fetridge revealed that 25 per cent 
) advocate convoys, 23 per cent more 
support both convoys and occupa- 
tion of strategic bases, and 7 per 
} cent go so far as to advocate an AEF 
» to Europe or the Near East. 
, Of the others, 28 per cent desired 
to continue aiding Britain, Russia, 
and China on the present scale but 
not send American armed forces into 
a shooting war, only 13 per cent 
wanted to stop all aid to these na- 
tions, and a scant 4 per cent recom- 
; mended a negotiated peace now. 











ested 


Stimson, and Secretary of the Navy Frank 
Knox for repeal not only of Section 6, but 
of Sections 2 and 3 as well, Mr. Roosevelt’s 
critics laid their own plans. Infuriated by 
Bloom’s arbitrary limitation of hearing 
time and his insistence on secret sessions, 
the opponents of Neutrality Act revision 
took up the cry that the debate this week 
would be, not on whether or not to arm 
ships, but on the underlying issue of war or 
peace. 


Significance 





Many an American knew as Congress 
buckled down this week to the matter of 
arming ships that the issues went far deep- 
er than Section 6 of the Act of Nov. 4, 
1939. In Russia the greatest pitched battle 
ever waged was determining whether the 
man power to defeat Hitler was to con- 
tinue to come from Europe, rather than 
America. If Russia went down, a whole 
Pandora’s box of disturbing possibilities 
would be opened: Japan might strike in 
the Pacific. Hitler might turn on the Brit- 
ish Isles. Nazi legions might pour across 
the Iberian peninsula into Africa. In any 
event, the German Fiihrer could turn his 
full attention again to the Battle of the 
Atlantic. 

Realizing all this, and perhaps reflecting 
that October 1941 would go down in his- 
tory along with June and September 1940 
as one of the most fateful months of the 
war, Mr. Roosevelt proceeded cautiously, 
relying on the one-thing-at-a-time strategy 
to see the country through. 

Three things may upset that strategy, 
however. One is the tentative plan, also 
worked out at the White House parleys, 
for Connally to slip in repealers of Sections 
2 and 3 as amendments, provided the trend 
of Senate opinion seems hopeful. The sec- 
ond is the possibility that the isolationists 
may steal a leaf from Connally’s book and 
present such amendments themselves, with 
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a view to forcing the Administration’s 
hand. The third is that public opinion may 
suddenly find expression for the view stated 
by Rep. John Taber, New York Republi- 
can: “It is utterly inconsistent to be for 
aid for Britain and against war.” 

A clear-cut showdown does not, however, 
appear to be in the cards at this time. 
Neither the interventionists nor the non- 
interventionists are sufficiently sure of their 
own strength to press for one. And the 
Republican leadership does not know its 
own mind. In the very week when the titu- 
lar GOP leader, Wendell Willkie, called on 
his party to assume the initiative in de- 
manding revision of the Neutrality Act and 
correction of Administration weaknesses in 
prosecuting the defense program; in the 
very week when the magazine The Repub- 
lican was revealing that 55 per cent of the 
party’s rank and file favor a more active 
war effort than Mr. Roosevelt himself has 
asked for (see box) , McNary, the Hoosier’s 
1940 running mate, responded to Willkie’s 
appeal with the equivalent of “Nuts!” 

Apparently some Republican congress- 
men, with elections only a year away and 
the recollection of the price the Democrats 
paid for the “war party” tag in 1920 still 
fresh in their minds, hope they can sit the 
war out and cash in on the peace. 





Missour1 Mud 


As the longest session of the Missouri 
legislature drew to a close last July, after 
appropriating more money than any legis- 
lature in Missouri’s history* and promul- 





*$250,000,000. 
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gating the abortive attempt to void the 
Republican Forrest C. Donnell’s election 
as governor over Lawrence McDaniel, 
Democrat, rumors of legislative high life 
in Jefferson City flew across the state. 
There were tales of week-long poker games 
in the Capitol, of all-night parties, of 
liquor being trundled along the halls in 
hand trucks, and of pages summoning leg- 
islators from crap games to maintain a 
quorum. 

The lid was finally blown off by Charles 
M. Hay, chairman of the St. Louis Board 
of Election Commissioners and promoter 
of a defeated retirement bill for St. Louis 
teachers, who leveled more serious charges. 
In a dramatic speech from the steps of the 
state house, Hay charged the legislature 
with wholesale corruption, naming individ- 
uals whom he accused of soliciting bribes, 
and citing instances of “sand-bagging” 
and “shakedowns.” As he consulted his 
notes in the sultry dusk by the light of a 
flashlight held by his niece, Mary Hay, his 
speech was interrupted occasionally by ap- 
plause and once by abuse when Fred M. 
Joseph, 240-pound St. Louis lobbyist, 
dashed truculently down the steps shout- 
ing: “You're a dirty liar,” and then sub- 
sided, muttering. 

As the Republican minority in the 
House forced investigation of the charges 
and secured introduction of bipartisan bills 
to act on them, and the legislature ad- 
journed gingerly without taking action, 
the press of Missouri started its own in- 
vestigation of Hay’s allegations. Some of 
their claims: the death of a life-insurance 
bill was offered for $13,000; an offer was 
made by a legislator to deliver the St. 
Louis bloc of votes for cash on the line; a 





cost of $1,500 was estimated to get a milk 
bill out of committee. 

On July 12, the night of adjournment, 
a stern figure marched through the con- 
vivial crowds. Circuit Judge Sam C. Blair, 
who, as Assistant United States Attorney, 
had helped break the Pendergast machine, 
wanted to look over the House investigat- 
ing committee’s testimony to determine 
whether it warranted calling a special 
grand jury. As a result of: his findings, 
Governor Donnell and State Attorney 
General Roy McKittrick offered the use of 
$62,000 in state investigation funds and 
appointed W. L. Vandeventer, onetime 
Kansas City Federal Attorney, and W. O. 
Jackson, State Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, as special assistants to work with the 
Cole County (Jefferson City) prosecutor, 
Carl F. Wymore, in securing additional 
data for a grand jury to be impaneled in 
the capital. 

Last week Wymore and his staff began 
presentation of their case as Judge Blair 
charged the jury to “look to all places, 
high and low,” for corruption. 





County in Revolt 


In the early 1900s, residents of South- 
ern Oregon and Northern California 
planned to form a separate state and call 
it Siskiyou. A trickle of public funds 
doused the flickering flame of revolt. Last 
week, however, Curry County, which 


forms the southwest corner of Oregon, was 
talking secession again. 

As the county court appointed a special 
commission to study the procedure of cut- 
ting ties with the state capital, Salem, 
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Charles Hay’s charge that Missouri legislators took bribes brought cry of ‘dirty liar’ from Fred Joseph 
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Curry County (white) would secede 


Mayor Gilbert E. Gable of Port Orford 
explained the complaint as “the utter fail- 
ure of Oregon to locate, assay, and point 
the way to using . .. great resources in the 
county.” Private surveys, Gable insisted, 
“show thousands of tons of such defense 
metals as chromite, manganese, hematite, 
tremolite, cadmium, molybdenum, beryl- 
lium, copper, and nickel,” of which an 
admittedly understaffed state Bureau 
of Mines had made but “cursory sur- 
veys.” 

Lawyers warned Curry County’s 4,394 
citizens that before they could leave they 
would have to obtain the consent of the 
rest of the state. But the secession com- 
mission was too busy drafting an anschluss 
message to Gov. Culbert D. Olson of Cali- 
fornia to pay much attention. 





Children’s Hour 


The 7,000,000 carbon-monoxide-poisoned 
residents of New York like to think of 
their town as being the most sophisticated 
municipality in creation. Last week, how- 
ever, a heated mayoralty campaign was 
thrown into confusion by a group of chil- 
dren looking for a lesson in civics. 

Led by Mrs. Sabra Holbrook, founder 
of Youthbuilders, Inc., an organization for 
training public schoolers for citizenship, 
100 youngsters had hied themselves to City 
Hall as guests of Council President New- 
bold Morris to receive supposedly non- 
partisan distribution slips urging registra- 
tion. Oddly enough, the slips called for the 
reelection of the Fusion slate, including 
Morris, a fact which caused Councilman 
Joseph E. Kinsley, a Democrat, to 
rush into Morris’ office to protest in 
tones unsuitable for young ears. Em- 
barrassed, Mrs. Holbrook and her brood 
withdrew. 

The withdrawal brought no complaint at 
Fusion headquarters in the Hotel Astor, 
whither the innocents had continued their 


gullible travels. “This woman was around 
here for ten days with those children, and 
no one knew what the hell they were do- 
ing,” said a harried campaigner. “On 
Thursday we were sitting here quietly, try- 
ing to run a campaign, when all of a sud- 
den the elevators started disgorging 100 
kids. This woman came in here and ordered 
$31 worth of ice cream on the house phone. 
Kids were running all over the place. 
You never saw such bedlam.” The chil- 
dren went back to the study of civics in 
textbooks. 





Escape From Dakar 


When France capitulated in June 1940, 
the 4,785-ton Norwegian motorship Lid- 
vard was interned at Dakar. Its 3l-man 
crew, however, vowed to join the 30,000 
other Norwegian seamen continuing the 
fight against Hitler with the world’s fourth 
largest merchant marine of 4,000,000 tons. 
Twenty of them escaped to British terri- 
tory. The other eleven grew daily more 
impatient. “All our thoughts were of 
escape,” declared Capt. N. F. Lindtner, 
rugged 64-year-old who had been sailing 
the seven seas since he was 15. But the 
French captors had crippled his ship’s Die- 
sels by removing six vital pipes. 

But Lindtner had not been unresource- 
ful. In July, persuading three armed French 
guards that he ought to make a routine 
test of his motors, the skipper inveigled 
them into “lending” him the six pipes they 
had taken. While his crew installed them 
Lindtner plied the guards with coffee—and 
cognac. When they left the ship with the 
“loaned” pipes they were blissfully un- 
aware that they were carrying fakes which 
Chief Engineer Bjérn Smordal had spent 
eight months fashioning for just such a 
contingency. 

One Saturday midnight, while Vichy’s 
guards were carousing, the Lidvard slipped 
quietly down Dakar Harbor, her skeleton 
crew reinforced by two captains and two 
chief officers from other Norwegian ships, 
who served as ordinary deckhands. A 10- 
inch encrustation of barnacles slashed her 
normal 13-knot speed in half. She nosed 
around one anti-submarine net and coasted 
over another by stopping her propeller to 
keep it from becoming entangled. 

_ Just as the Lidvard reached open water, 
the French woke up. Two submarines and 
two airplanes took up the chase along the 
inshore route to Bathurst, nearest British 
haven, 90 miles south, but Captain Lindt- 
ner fooled them by steering farther to sea 
to reach Freetown, also British but 500 
miles away. Once a French destroyer 
spotted the motorship and opened fire. The 
Lidvard, zigzagging to dodge the shells, 
shook off her pursuer in the darkness and 
frantically radioed for help. A British cruis- 
er raced to the rescue and convoyed her 
safely to Freetown. 

Laden with 5,100 tons of metal ores 
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from that port, the Lidvard docked safely 
in Philadelphia last week. “She is a fre 
ship now,” Captain Lindtner rejoiced 
“working for victory.” 





Thanksgiving Line-Up 

A latter-day New Deal innovation yi] 
end as a noble experiment this year 
Thanksgiving Day, switched in 1939 by 
President Roosevelt to the next-to-las 
Thursday of November to improve pre. 
Christmas buying, will be celebrated oy 
the traditional last Thursday, beginning jn 
1942. The President assured the return ty 
tradition last May when he admitted that 
Yuletide shopping had not increased de. 
spite the earlier date. But the House, wary 
of Presidential whim, last week decided to 
stabilize the date by resolution. 

However, the holiday confusion which 
has confounded calendar and _ foothall- 
schedule makers since 1939 still reigns this 
year. Although no state will enjoy double 
portions of turkey and trimmin’s as some 
states have in the past two years, the 48 
states are again divided. Twenty-nine, fol- 
lowing the national leader, will feast on 
Nov. 20; nineteen, in line with tradition 
and gubernatorial proclamations, will stick 
to Nov. 27. The line-up: 


November 20 









































Alabama Mississippi 
California Missouri 
Colorado New Jersey 
Connecticut New Mexico 
Idaho New York 
Illinois North Carolina 
Indiana Ohio 
Kentucky Oregon 
Louisiana Rhode Island 
Maine Utah 
Maryland Virginia 
Massachusetts Washington 
Michigan West Virginia 
Minnesota Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
November 27 
Arizona Nevada 
Arkansas New Hampshire 
Delaware North Dakota 
Florida Oklahoma 
Georgia Pennsylvania 
Towa South Carolina 
Kansas South Dakota 
Montana Tennessee 
Nebraska Texas 
Vermont 
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UNITY—FOR PEACE 


“Ie the forgotten man of 1932 doomed 
to be the unknown soldier of 1942? 
. - All-out aid for Britain, Greece and 
China means all-in war for the United 


States.” 
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GRAND BENTRAL 











Viereck’s arrest speeded an inquiry into charges that isolationist congressmen are abusing 
franking privileges (note similarity of broken 5s allegedly made by the same addressing machine). 


Franked Propaganda 


Viereck Arrest Exposes the Use 
of Congressmen’s Mail Privilege 


George Sylvester Viereck has always 
prided himself on keeping within the law. 
In 1901, long before he began his duties 
as German propaganda agent in this coun- 
try, he assumed the protective coloration 
of American citizenship. Last year, when 
his dual tasks of editor of Facts in Re- 
view, a German Library of Information 
tract, and American correspondent for the 
Miinchner Neueste Nachrichten required 
him to register with the State Department 
. a foreign propagandist, he dutifully com- 
plied. 

But the Justice Department observed 
that he neglected to mention that he was 
financing and, under assumed names, writ- 
ing for the pro-Nazi propaganda publishing 
firm of Flanders Hall in Scotch Plains, 
N. J. (Newsweek, Sept. 29); and that he 


had financed and organized the Make 
Europe Pay War Debts Committee and 
its counterpart, Islands for War Debts, in 
order to use these groups “and others to 
disseminate by mail under Congressional 
franking privilege speeches and public ad- 
dresses.” Last week the Justice Depart- 
ment repaired the omissions in a lengthy 
indictment under which Viereck was ar- 
rested in his comfortable Riverside Drive 
Apartment in New York City. 

Released in $15,000 bail, “one of the 
most serious menaces to our national se- 
curity” termed the indictment “an instance 
in the perfidious plot to smother and smear 
all opposition to the arbitrary forces cun- 
ningly at work to destroy the America we 
know and love.” On Friday in Washing- 
ton he pleaded a simple “not guilty.” 

That the case might ultimately involve 
persons other than Viereck, however, was 
indicated by the furor over the indict- 
ment’s references to abuses of the Con- 
gressional frank. On Capitol Hill, where 
few care a hoot about George Sylvester 


Viereck, the Congressional frank is a sacred. 
heritage. At the Continental Congress in 
1775, the canny delegates decided to let the 
taxpayers pay for their letters to constitu- 
ents, the “members being engaged upon 
their honor not to frank or enclose any let- 
ters but their own.” For 165 years the 
practice continued virtually unchallenged. 

But the current war and its accompany- 
ing battle of propaganda has brought 
abuses too flagrant to ignore, in the opin- 
ion of men like Henry Hoke, publisher of 
The Reporter of Direct Mail Advertising. 
Interested in preserving the honesty of 
the mails and disgusted at seeing Nazi 
propaganda sent at taxpayers’ expense, 
Hoke has placed in the hands of postal 
authorities a dossier purporting to show 
that the franking privilege of Senators Ger- 
ald P. Nye of North Dakota, Burton K. 
Wheeler of Montana, and D. Worth Clark 
of Idaho, and Representatives Hamilton 
Fish of New York and James C. Oliver of 
Maine, among others, had been abused. 
The dossier further presents evidence in- 
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dicating that isolationist, pro-German, and 
anti-Semitic groups have had access to fa- 
cilities originally intended for congressmen 
only. 

Oliver blandly admits in a letter to Miss 
Christabel Cordell of South Portland, a 
constituent, that he lent his frank to 
America First, Scribner’s Commentator, 
the American Coalition Society, and “other 
patriotic organizations.” Both Nye’s and 
Wheeler’s franks are shown in photostats 
accompanying the Hoke dossier to have 
been used by the Steuben Society, which 
boasted in a letter to members that ex- 
cerpts from the Congressional Record 
publicizing the society would be distrib- 
uted at the next meeting and could be 
sent to friends postage free. Hoke further 
charges that Wheeler and ex-Rep. Jacob 
Thorkelson of Montana have permitted 
their speeches, along with franked enve- 
lopes, to be passed out at meetings con- 
ducted by the anti-Semitic street rowdy, 
Joe McWilliams, and by Donald Shea, 
head of the Gentile League. 

Three weeks ago Fish managed to get 
eight mail bags out of the Islands for 
War Debts office a few minutes before 
Federal agents arrived. Later the Federal 
men, rounding up evidence for a grand 
jury investigating propaganda-law viola- 
tions, found twelve other bags containing 
hundreds of franked envelopes in the 
possession of the America First Commit- 
tee, and on Saturday Fish relinquished 
his eight. 


Significance 





The mention in the Viereck indictment 
of abuses of the Congressional franking 
privilege merely brings into the open 
something that has been going on for 
years. In the fiscal year ended in June 
1940, the Post Office reported that 45,- 
128,977 pieces of mail representing nor- 
mal postage of $1,217,346 were handled 
free. The amount is not excessive in terms 
of “normal” years, but in the fiscal year 
1941 the load will be more than double. 

Technically, congressmen are allowed 
to send upon request an unlimited num- 
ber of speeches to those who write in for 
them, and with each speech include a 
franked envelope. But this technicality, 
particularly of late, has been stretched to 
allow congressmen to insert speeches made 
by propagandists into the Congressional 
Record and send them out under their 
frank. Thus the Steuben Society is able to 
send out a speech by Theodore H. Hoff- 
mann, its chairman, under Nye’s frank. 

In cases where congressmen comply 
with requests without investigating the 
requester’s background, it obviously is 
possible for franked envelopes to reach 
persons like McWilliams and Shea. In- 
stances wherein pressure groups have had 
the use of a frank and included propa- 
ganda with privileged matter, as was the 
case when an ad for the famous forged 
Protocols of Zion turned up with a speech 


International 


A $13,000,000 rubber fire at Fall River crippled defense program 


by Fish, clearly show that the frank is 
being used for means other than the 
Continental Congress intended. 

Nevertheless, a correction of such 
abuses seems unlikely. One large obstacle 
in the way of any reform is that, while 
most congressmen inveigh against the 
practice, almost all are guilty of employ- 
ing it. In the 1940 election campaign, both 
the Republican and the Democratic Na- 
tional Committees sent out reams of 
literature under frank. And even in cases 
where third parties are using the frank- 
ing privilege, the legislators probably 
would rather endure the criticism that 
ensues than the loss of support of the 
organizations involved. 





Week in the Nation 


Raise: To meet the increased cost of 
living, WPA Commissioner Howard O. 
Hunter announced that 834,000 work re- 
liefers earning less than $90 a month will 
receive a monthly wage increase of $5.20, 
or an average raise of 8.5 per cent. 


‘Por’: To better international relations, 
Dr. S. W. Bromley, entomologist for the 
Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories at 
Stamford, Conn., proposed that the name 
“Japanese beetle” be replaced by the nick- 
name “pop,” from its scientific handle, 
Popillia japonica. 


AccweNtTs: As the National Safety 
Council warned that occupational acci- 
dents are running 6 per cent ahead of the 
rate in 1940, when they killed 17,000 and 
injured 1,400,000, Secretary of the Navy 


Frank Knox declared that the 26,800,000 
man-days of work lost last year through 
this cause were four times greater than the 
loss from strikes and would have been suf- 
ficient to build either 45 battleships, 195, 
000 light tanks, or 75,000 fighter planes. 


Deatu: Harry M. Daugherty, President 
Harding’s political sponsor and Attorney 
General, died in obscurity at his home in 
Columbus, Ohio, at 81, after a thirteen 
months’ siege of pneumonia and heart (is- 
ease. When the Harding scandals broke, 
he was indicted but not convicted of con- 
spiring to defraud the government, and de- 
fended his colleagues to the last. 


Fires: A grass fire at Sitka, Alaska, 
touched off 20 tons of dynamite being 
used in construction of a $13,000,000 naval 
air base there, killing at least six service- 
men. In Fall River, Mass., a flaring oven 
used for heat-treating automobile cushions 
at the Firestone Rubber & Latex Products 
Co.’s plant caused a $13,000,000 con- 
flagration which destroyed huge govern- 
ment-owned stocks of crude rubber and 
crippled production of gas masks, barrage 
balloons, self-sealing airplane gasoline 
tanks, machine-gun ,cartridge belts, and 
other vital defense supplies. 


Conression: Tom C. Penney, 32-year- 
old ex-convict from Lexington, Ky., signed 
a statement declaring that’ he and an 
accomplice, whom he identified as Robert 
H. Anderson, 36-year-old Lexington night- 
club operator, had fatally shot Marion 
Miley, golf star, and her mother, Mrs. 
Fred Miley, during a holdup of the Lexing- 
ton Country Club (Newsweek, Oct. 6). 
Anderson denied any complicity. 
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Nazi Showdown Drive on Reds 


Sets Stage for New War Crisis 


Soviet Setbacks Pile Up 
With Rumors of Unrest in Berlin; 


Japanese Policy Confused 


The war last week reached a climax un- 
equaled since the defeat of France. The 
fury of the great battles in Russia echoed 
around the world and marked a turn in 
events as decisive as any in history. For 
Russia it was the hour of supreme trial. On 
the Red Armies hinged the fate of the larg- 
est country on earth and the biggest so- 
cial experiment ever undertaken. 

To the Germans it represented the great- 
est and most decisive test since Hitler be- 
gan his march of conquest. The Fiihrer 
himself recognized this in his order to the 
German Army as the drive against Mos- 
cow began. But it was more than a test of 
arms alone. A ground swell of reports and 
rumors from inside Germany indicated 


| that a crisis was brewing among the Nazi 


leaders themselves and possibly in German 


' relations with Italy—a crisis that events 
' in Russia could bring to a head. And 
» throughout occupied Europe came new in- 
; dications that the first sign of German 
> weakness might turn into the signal for a 
S great revolt. 


In Britain, for almost the first time the 


} full consequences of a Soviet defeat were 
| faced. The public demand for action at 


nearly any cost rose to a storm. The gov- 


' ernment still veiled its decisions in silence, 
| but hope was raised by an unconfirmed 


story from Stockholm that a British ex- 





Paths of glory: a civilian searches the wreckage of a house while 


peditionary force had landed at Archangel 
to fight alongside the Russians. 

The crisis was reflected in Japan in a 
sudden confused outburst in the press. 
Some papers assailed the United States. 
Others urged an attack on Russia, and a 
third group demanded that Russia and 
Germany stop fighting before they de- 
stroyed each other. Through all this con- 
fusion in Japan and elsewhere ran the feel- 
ing that events were moving beyond the 
control of men. 


‘Last Battle’ 


The campaign against Moscow began on 
Oct. 2. On that day Hitler issued a special 
order to his troops that had the same ring 
as his proclamation at Berlin last year 
just before the campaign in the west 
opened. At that time, the Fiihrer pre- 
dicted that the history of Europe for the 
next thousand years would be settled by 
the battles in Holland, Belgium, and 
France. This time he told his soldiers that 
the drive on Moscow would be “the last, 
great, decisive battle of this year.” He 
described Russia as the “biggest military 
power of all times” and announced that 
its downfall would also mean that of 
Britain. 

The Fihrer’s order was not published 
until last week—presumably in case the 
campaign miscarried. But its release was 
accompanied by a series of German claims 
of successes against the Soviet that were 
without parallel even in the present con- 
flict. Standing under a great map of Rus- 
sia, three times his own height, Dr. Otto 


Dietrich, Reich press chief, categorically 
stated: “For all military purposes Soviet 
Russia is done with. The British dream of 
a two-front war is dead.” 

He supported this with assertions that 
the armies of Marshal Voroshiloff on the 
northern front were boxed up in Leningrad, 
those of Marshal Budenny in the Ukraine 
so badly cut up that they were of little 
military value, and the forces of Marshal 
Timoshenko on the central front sur- 
rounded and facing imminent destruction. 
Furthermore, he said, the armies of Timo- 
shenko were the last complete formations 
the Soviet possessed. 

Never before have Nazi leaders put 
themselves so far out on a limb in fore- 
casting the course of a campaign. Corre- 
spondents reported that the interest in 
Germany was even more intense than at 
any time during the struggle in France. In 
a way, this seemed to be a public recogni- 
tion of the fact that Germany as 
well as the Soviet was at a fatal cross- 
roads. And, regardless of the truth of 
the Nazi claims, their sweeping nature 
was another indication of the desperation 
of the hour. 


Break-Through Technique 


The battle that took place on the long 
arc of defenses in front of Moscow was cer- 
tainly the biggest of the present conflict 
and probably the greatest of any war. The 
Germans had amassed not only their own 
tremendous reserves of men and machines 
but mechanized matériel from the con- 
quered armies of Europe as well. Light 
tanks and gun carriers salvaged from the 
battlefields of France appeared side by side 
with the newest heavy German tanks. Lord 
Beaverbrook, on his return to London, esti- 
mated that the Nazis were using 14,000 
tanks in‘the Moscow push. The Luftwaffe 
likewise strained to achieve a maximum 
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a German soldier repairs a field telephone 
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The Germans closed in on Moscow in the biggest campaign of the war 


effort and even pressed old Polish planes 
into service. 

The Russians admitted that they were 
heavily outnumbered by the Nazis, espe- 
cially insofar as tanks were concerned. 
They conceded that the Germans had 
driven wedges into the Red Armies in the 
central area and had captured Orel, Bry- 
ansk, and Vyazma. As a measure of the 
Russian inferiority in matériel, there were 
stories of Red troops attacking German 
tanks with Molotoff cocktails, the crude 
bombs made by filling bottles with gasoline. 

The disparity between the Russian and 
German forces, however, was only part 
of the story. The basis of the Nazi vic- 
tories lay in their mastery of the most 
important element of the blitzkrieg— 
the break-through technique. The break- 
through is the prime object of German 
tactics. After it is accomplished, the en- 
circlement and destruction of the op- 
ponent follows naturally. 

, To achieve the break-through the Nazis 
rely on their air force for close operation 
and use it as a sort of flying artillery. 
But the chief burden falls on the ground 
forces—the armored divisions, the mo- 


torized infantry, and the foot infantry. 
All are used in varying combinations to 
force the opening. . 

Sometimes tanks form an armored spear- 
head. This occurred in Holland, when the 
Germans drove to the Moerdijk Bridge in 
four days, and again in Central Yugo- 
slavia, when tank divisions cracked the 
Serb defenses. In the Russian campaign, 
one of the biggest successes of the German 
tanks occurred last July when the Nazis 
actually reached Vyazma in a sudden push, 
although later they found themselves out- 
flanked and were forced to fall back to 
Smolensk. 

In the Moscow campaign the Nazis ef- 
fected two break-throughs with tanks. One 
was accomplished at Orel. After an un- 
usually speedy advance that apparently 
caught the Russians by surprise, German 
heavy tanks took Orel and held it by them- 
selves for hours. In another instance at 
Khotynets, near Bryansk, a Nazi tank 
army attacked Russian entrenched posi- 
tions, found a soft spot, pushed through, 
and completed a three-quarters encircle- 
ment of the Red forces at Bryansk. And all 
along the front roving groups of from 30 


to 60 tanks were used to feel out soft spots. 
When the advance is fast enough, the 
Germans also use motorized infantry to 
back up the tank break-throughs. Their 
job is to follow directly behind the 
tanks and consolidate positions, particular- 
ly those on the flanks of the movement. 
In the encirclement which the Nazis claim 
to have made of the Ninth Soviet Army in 
the Ukraine, a motorized column and a 
tank army cooperated. The motorized 
troops drove along the Sea of Azov and 
the tanks swung down from the north. 
But it is the foot infantry that really 
shares equal honors with the tanks in 
this German technique. Nazi infantry is 
especially suited for such operations be- 
cause of its extremely heavy offensive 
armament. The regular infantry division, 
for example, has 27 2-inch and eighteen 
8-inch mortars, 120 light machine guns 
and 36 heavy ones. It also has two special 
companies, one of which is armed with 
twelve anti-tank guns and the other with 
six 2.95-inch guns and two 5.9-inch guns. 
In addition, there are special detachments 
with weapons such as flame throwers. 
It was these foot troops that accom: 
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plished the first break-through at Sedan in 
the French campaign. After they had re- 
duced the French fortifications, the tank 
columns poured through. Last week the 
heaviest German onslaught in the Moscow 
drive took place in the Vyazma region. 
There, in the. vital center of the Russian 
lines, it appeared that the chief burden had 
again been placed on infantry. Berlin 
spokesmen emphasized this by stating 
that the advance at Vyazma was not a 
series of thrusts but the forward move- 
ment of a solid front. And the Russians 
told of German infantry attacking in 
dense masses. 


‘Rose Marie’ 


The tides of battle rolled ever closer to 
Moscow, but in the city itself there was no 
sign of that hypnotic sense of impending 
doom that gripped Paris at the ap- 
proach of the German Armies. The evac- 
uation of some women and children was 
ordered, but there were no frantic throngs 
at the stations. The approach of win- 
ter was heralded by rain and snow flur- 
ries, and soldiers appeared wearing their 
fur caps with ear flaps. The normal 
work of repairing and widening streets 
went calmly on. 

Cocktail bars and_ restaurants were 
crowded. At the Operetta Theater, “Rose 
Marie” played to capacity audiences. The 
old Broadway musical hit has run off and 
on for fifteen years in the Soviet capital. 
The Moscow Art Theater put on its ever- 
popular performance of Tolstoy’s “Anna 
Karenina.” But by night and by day the 
thin hum of Soviet fighting planes sounded 
over the capital, and in one day last week 
twelve German raiders were shot down in 
attempted daylight attacks. 


‘Exacting Man’ 


The shock of the German attack galva- 
nized the Russians into making their first 
open bid for a British invasion of the 
Continent. Red Star, organ of the army, 
declared that Soviet resistance had “af- 
forded the necessary time for the prepara- 
tion of other fronts.” And it defined. the 
“most important condition of success” as 
“simultaneous action and mass utilization 
of materials.” 

The reverberations of the appeal shook 
the British out of what complacency they 
had left. Newspapers burst into a re- 
newed chorus of demands that Britain do 
something. Workmen sent telegrams to 
Prime Minister Churchill imploring ac- 
tion. For the first time, M. P.’s accused 
the government of adopting a false 
strategy. 

At the height of the uproar, the British 
released a story about special shock troops, 
who had been trained for guerrilla tactics 
to be used in an invasion of the Continent. 
The troops were called commandos, after 
the mobile detachments of Boers that 
harassed the British during the Boer War. 
The clamor had subsided somewhat when 
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Strategy Behind the New Nazi Smash 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 


The strategy of encirclement in 
the new German offensive, with its 
holding attacks and wide envelopments, 
is similar to that employed in the 
Ukraine. Large, self-contained, mech- 
anized forces are making great curved 
sweeping movements designed to pinch 
off large bodies of enemy troops, while 
small spearheads of mechanized units 
operate within the encircled territory. 

The German maneuver may _ be 
likened to the flow of flood waters spill- 
ing over the land. The mechanized cur- 
rents follow the lines of least resistance, 
accelerate their speed in the low ground, 
sluggishly move over the level country. 
then halt before and next spread around 
the high points in an attempt at encir- 
clement. 

Although the Russians have the man 
power and equipment to check this 
flood, they fail in leadership and staff 
efficiency. And these are just as essen- 


tial in halting a current of rushing men - 


as in stopping the flow of flood waters. 

Analysis of the movement will show 
that the strategy of the German High 
Command is designed specifically for the 
destruction of Timoshenko’s armies, 
since Voroshiloftf’s forces are pinned down 
through the siege of Leningrad and 
Budenny’s all-but-destroyed troops are 
pushed from the Eastern Ukraine and 
the north shores of the Sea of Azov. In 
order to achieve this major objective, 
the Bock forces launched the offensive 
on the central front from the line of de- 
parture Velikive Luki-Smolensk-Pochep. 
The movement is being executed in a 
three-pronged attack with the direc- 
tional lines of advance pointed on Mos- 
cow (see map on opposite page) . 

For the Germans, the offensive has 
the strategic advantage of being able to 
employ all the forces on this 250-mile 
front in a combined, coordinated, and 
concerted attack, while the Russians 
are forced to meet, in disjointed com- 
bat, the separate drives of the invader. 
Besides, the offensive is timely, consid- 
ering the fact that large elements of the 
Soviet Army are immobilized in Lenin- 
grad, Odessa, and the Crimea. Further- 
more, the Rundstedt forces in the 
Ukraine cover the south flank and the 
Leeb armies in the Leningrad sector the 
north flank, 
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The north prong of the gigantic at- 
tack, pushing eastward from Velikiye 
Luki, is pointed on Rzhev, with Kalinin 
as the probable target on the second 
intermediate objective line and point 
of origin for the pinching off of Mos- 
cow. 

The center prong is a thrust east from 
the Smolensk front aimed through 
Vyazma and directed at Moscow, but it 
is designed to support the progress of 
the advance of the troops to the north 
or to engage in a push toward Kaluga 
in a local encirclement of the quadrilat- 
eral Vvazma-Bryansk-Orel-Tula. Should 
the hook movement to the north or 
south succeed, the center prong may 
evolve into a pressure or holding attack 
or, if the going is not too hard, push 
home its attack. 

The south prong, in the Bryansk sec- 
tor, struck due east gaining Orel, then 
turned northward in a local maneuver 
to pinch off the Bryansk-Khotynets 
sector. If successful in this try, it will 
drive on toward Tula for the role it is 
to play in the final advance—the en- 
circlement of Moscow. 


Analysis of the offensive on the 
central front requires a reference to the 
actions in the north and south flank sec- 
tors of the German front. 

The pressure on the besieged garri- 
sons of Leningrad and Odessa will con- 
tinue stronger in the north than in the 
south, Leningrad being of vital im- 
portance to the Germans, while Odessa, 
at this time, would be of little value. 

In the Arctic region, a German-Finn- 
ish force has launched an attack against 
the White Sea port of Kandalaksha. 
This movement is designed to cut the 
rail-sea communication, via this port, 
between Murmansk and Archangel. 

In the Ukraine sector, the Runstedt 
forces are attacking in the Donets Basin 
against the Russian front Kharkov- 
Rostov. Success in the Kharkov sector 
would furnish junction with the Bock 
army in the Orel region, while the cap- 
ture of Rostov would threaten Stalin- 
grad and Astrakhan, the port of recep- 
tion for supplies via Iran and the 
Caspian Sea. Besides, it would bring 
the Germans to the gateway of the 
Caucasus. { 
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Why the U.S. Plans to Arm Its Ships 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.N. Retired 


In the last war, Germany, as she 
thought adroitly, took advantage of Ar- 
ticle 49 of the Declaration of London, 
a clause intended as the exception not 
the rule, which permitted the destruc- 
tion of a neutral vessei if its capture 
and taking into pot jeopardized the 
safety of the warship’ or the success of 
its operations. But she failed to ob- 
serve Article 50, which demanded the 
safety of the personnel of the neutral 
as a concomitant of destruction. By do- 
ing so, the Reich embarked on a course 
of piratical conduct which underwrote 
her failure in the last war and has pur- 
sued her into this. For Germany’s sea 
policy then profoundly affected Ameri- 
can thought, which in the main was 
neutral, and influenced the trend of our 
policy. First was the arming of our 
merchant ships, as a partial defense 
against submarine attacks. Then, in 
succession, followed our entry into the 
war, the initiation of the convoy sys- 
tem at our mstigation, and finally the 
dispatch of an AEF to France. 

This was the sea setting for the Nazis 
and ourselves when they took the 
plunge into war in 1939 and adopted 
the same sea practices of the last war. 
No propaganda efforts in America, how- 
ever successfully conducted, could re- 
gain the ground which Germany had 
lost in the last war. And so followec in 
rapid succession the various acts in th 
war drama. 

First, Congress amended the Neu- 
trality Act, which was an attempt to aid 
the Allies, while avoiding involvement 
ourselves. And then, as the war pro- 
ceeded, other acts followed, culminating 
in the determination to see that all the 
material aid it was possible for us to 
give should go to the cause which we 
had espoused from the beginning. Fi- 
nally we awoke to the conviction that 
this war must be won by the Allies, else 
our future safety would be seriously 
jeopardized. And so, step by step, it 
has become inevitable to assure our- 
selves that the sinews of war reach their 
intended destinations. 

When we introduced the patrol sys- 
tem in the Atlantic, it was a step in this 
direction. When the Greer incident oc- 
curred, the President took another step 
forward in declaring that upon the 
shoulders of our naval and air patrol 
should fall the responsibility of protect- 


ing all shipping within our defense wa- 
ters against submarines and raiders. 
And the President, facing somewhat 
the same situation that President Wil- 
son did in 1917, has now asked Con- 
gress to repeal the clause in the Neu- 
trality Act which forbids the arming of 
our merchant ships. 


The importance of this step is ap- 
parent. Our own ships do not yet sail 
in British convoys, nor to ports which 
we consider to be included in the active 
war zone. Hence most of them must 
sail singly, in waters outside the war 
zone, but still within areas where hostile 
submarines and raiders operate. The 
heaviest guns Axis submarines carry are 
the German 4.1, the Italian 4.7, and the 
Japanese 5.5. With this equipment a 
submarine can surface with impunity 
against an unarmed merchant ship, 
bring her to, board her, and sink her 
with a bomb, without wasting a pre- 
cious torpedo, each one of which costs 
from $6,000 up. But if a ship is armed, 
the submarine must keep below the 
surface on account of her vulnerability 
and use her torpedoes. 

For further protection an anti-air- 
craft battery should be added. The best 
gun .or the arming of our merchant 
crafc 1; naturally the double-purpose 5- 
inche -, but as these are the standard 
equipment of our warcraft, there will 
not be many spares. However, any gun 
of 4 inches or above, supplemented by 
a lighter anti-aircraft battery, would be 
useful against submarines, if not against 
surface raiders, which should be han- 
dled by warcraft. 

Another point worth noting in the 
arming of our merchant ships is this: 
Hitler has openly declared that when he 
deems it necessary he will shoot first. 
It has been estimated that he has hun- 
dreds of submarines at his disposal, in 
addition to those of Italy. He knows 
the lanes our ships travel, and, al- 
though he has sunk only eight Ameri- 
can-owned ships, five of them certainly 
out of the war zone, if he decided to 
strike a blitz sea blow at us nothing 
would seem to be better sea strategy 
than to aim it at our unarmed mer- 
chant ships. He might make quite a 
cleanup, without wasting too many tor- 
pedoes, which he could save for the 
British convoys. 








Gen. Fedor von Bock, commander 
of Nazi troops on the Moscow front 


the story this week of the landing of Brit- 
ish and Canadian troops at Archangel 
raised all the old expectations. 

The most encouraging news the British 
received from Russia, however, came from 
the Anglo-American mission. Lord Beaver- 
brook and W. Averell Harriman, heads of 
the British and American delegations, re- 
turned to London and immediately issued 
optimistic statements on the Soviet’s abili- 
ty and willingness to keep up the fight. In 
a radio speech, Beaverbrook stated that 
Britain could best aid the Reds by sup- 
plying war material and set a goal of 
30,000 tanks for the Soviet. This week, 
in Washington, President Roosevelt an- 
nounced that large amounts of war ma- 
terial had already been shipped to Russia 
and more was on the way. 

Both Beaverbrook and Harriman had 
been particularly impressed by Russia’s 
industrial capacity and the personality of 
Stalin. Beaverbrook pictured the Soviet 
dictator as a sort of genial Joe rather than 
as the Ogre of the Kremlin that most 
British conservatives had once imagined 
him to be. He painted the man who 
stands between Hitler and victory in these 
words: 

“Is he an easy man to satisfy? Not so. 
He is an exacting man, even though he 
does not look it. He is short of stature, 
well dressed—very well dressed—there is 
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nothing slovenly about him. He is always 
ready to laugh, quick to see a joke and 
willing to make one. His eyes are alert. His 
face quickly reflects his emotions; gloom 
and joy are marked therein. His counte- 
nance lights up with pleasure when the word 
of assent is given. He is a judge of values 
and his knowledge of armaments is vast 
and wide, comparable only to that of our 
own Prime Minister.” 


War of the Waves 


Last week, as the nights lengthened on 
the stormy Atlantic and the days became 
increasingly filled with fog and clouds, 
many signs appeared to support Prime 
Minister Churchill’s recent warning that 
the Germans would intensify their attacks 
by plane and submarine on Allied shipping 
this winter. In Berlin the Vélkischer Beo- 
bachter printed pictures of two new planes, 
the Heinkel 111 and 115, specially designed 
to prey on convoys. Both carry torpedoes 
as large as those used by U-boats instead 
of the smaller type generally slung under 
planes. The Germans also reported that 
workmen were being diverted from other 
naval building to rush production on sub- 
marines. They boasted that they already 
had 1,200 undersea craft in operation or 
nearing completion. The British Admiralty 
put the number at “at least 600,” and 
in Iceland American and British naval 
officers predicted a winter of bitter strug- 
gle. 

Few details of this war on the waters 
ever reach the public. But last week the 
British Admiralty dropped its reticence 
for a moment. The Distinguished Service 
Order was awarded to two officers and 
the stories of their exploits were released. 

One was Lt. Comdr. A. H. Callaway of 
the 472-ton naval trawler Lady Shirley. 
On a patrol cruise he sighted a German 
submarine. The U-boat dived but was 
forced to the surface by the trawler’s 
depth charges. A gun duel between the two 
craft immediately began and the Lady 
Shirley’s gun-layer was killed. An Admi- 
ralty communiqué told the rest of the 
story: “After having been hit by several 
4-inch shells, the U-boat crew held their 
hands over their heads and shouted that 
they surrendered. The Lady Shirley im- 
mediately ceased fire and the U-boat sank. 
Survivors of the U-boat were rescued from 
the sea. The Lady Shirley has arrived at 
Gibraltar with 44 German prisoners.” 

The second officer was Lt. R. W. H. Ev- 
erett, one of a special group of fliers who 
pilot planes that are carried on the fore- 
deck of merchant ships and are catapulted 
into the air to attack marauding German 
bombers. On the occasion for which Ever- 
ett was awarded his D.S.0O., he fired at a 
Condor bomber until his ammunition was 
exhausted and then hovered in the vicin- 
ity to finish off the Nazi plane by ramming 
it. The Condor, however, burst into flames 





and crashed into the sea. Since Everett 
had insufficient gasoline to reach land, 
he bailed out and was picked up by his 
own ship. 





RAF on Record 


His Majesty’s Stationery Office, which 
issues official British Government publica- 
tions, turned out a best seller last spring— 
a little blue booklet called “The Battle of 
Britain.” In it Hilary St. George Saunders, 
assistant librarian of the House of Com- 
mons, told how the RAF held off the Luft- 
waffe last year. Sales reached the 4,000,000 
mark. 

Last week the Stationery Office pro- 
duced another best seller by the same au- 
thor called “Bomber Command.” It re- 
counts what has happened since the RAF 
took the offensive in the air. In one day the 
first printing of 390,000 copies was almost 
sold out; the book will be published in 25 
languages, including Russian. Saunders 
now is reported in Iceland getting material 
for still a third record of RAF official his- 
tory, this time about the Coastal Com- 
mand. 

“Bomber Command” has a number of 
“now it can be told” stories. The most sen- 
sational revealed the “tragic differences” 
between the British and French on vital 
questions of air strategy. The book dis- 
closes that the Bomber Command lost 40 
per cent of its first-line strength in France 
and Flanders and blames Gen. Maurice 
Gamelin for it. The Allied generalissimo 
flatly refused to let the British bomb Ger- 
man troop concentrations in the Reich be- 
cause of fear of Nazi retaliation on French 
cities. Similarly, on the night Italy en- 
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Operations tonight: the RAF Bomber Command inspired a best seller 


tered the war the RAF had to call off a 
scheduled raid on Milan “to avoid an open 
clash” with France. The French are said 
to have even rushed army trucks onto an 
airdrome to keep the bombers grounded. 
On the credit side of the ledger, the RAF 
Bomber Command’s repeated heavy blows 
at important German objectives are 
claimed to have made the Germans them- 
selves show “nervousness and apprehen- 
sion,” although the British’ do not think 
that German morale shows any signs of 
cracking as yet. Likewise, British bombers 
are given credit for staving off invasion 
last fall through more than 500 attacks on 
3,000 barges and 4,000,000 tons of other 
shipping massed in the “invasion ports.” 





Fighting Chetniks 
Centuries-Old Foes of Overlords 
Wage Full-Scale War in Serbia 


Better to be in a grave than to live a 
slave. 

With this ancient proverb, the Serbians 
express their philosophy of battle. It is 
one that has produced some of the finest 
guerrilla fighters in the world. Although 
the term guerrilla (Spanish for little war) 
was first used to describe the activities of 
bands of Spaniards against Napoleon’s 
armies, this particular kind of war has 
been waged by fearless Serbian Chetniks 
for centuries. They have fought succes- 
sively and successfully against Turkish, 
Hapsburg, and Hohenzollern overlords. 
By last week they were in full battle with 
legions of Adolf Hitler. 

Their uniforms vary, but they generally 
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With Newsweek’s Correspondents: Food Shortage Tells on French 


Bertin: A new decree has appeared ban- 
ning the use of foreign words on menus. 
One newspaper declared: “It is impossible 
to understand why hors d’oeuvre is not 
presented as Vorspeise, roastbeef as Rin- 
drippenstiick, sauce as Tunke. German 
beefsteak certainly tastes no worse under 
the name Hackstiick, Irish stew as Eintopf, 
and hash as Gehacktes.” Restaurant own- 
ers and managers were notified that menus 
containing foreign words will be published 
tomorrow with the restaurant’s name. Ap- 
ples will be rationed again as they were 
last year and “only people who need vita- 
mins such as children, mothers, and the 
sick can have apples” .. .‘A special permit 
is now needed for bicycles without tires 
and then it is only given when the appli- 
cant proves that the bicycle is needed to 
get to work . . . The National Socialist 
Landpost paper calls on the peasants in 
the south and west of Germany, where 
farmland is scarce, to register now for an 
exchange to Russia after the war. In Rus- 
sia, farms will run from 50 to 310 acres in 
size, according to the soil value. Those who 
go to Russia will be granted special favors 
such as lower taxes, etc... . An adminis- 
trative board has been founded to care for 
stores that formerly belonged to Poles and 
Jews. These shops were seized and will be 
kept until the war is over, when they will 
be given to veterans of this war. Seven 
hundred shops and plants have been taken 
over, but that number is expected to be 
multiplied in the near future. The Her- 
mann Géring works has bought the Upper 
Silesian mines that formerly belonged to 
the Polish state or to Jews, and it thereby 
becomes the largest Upper Silesian. mine 
owner. 


Vicuy: This correspondent has just re- 
turned from a week’s visit in Paris. There 


is no doubt of the French suffering. Peo- 
ple with good middle-class salaries who are 
used to comfort and good living say that 
they have not eaten enough to satisfy 
their hunger for months and the sight of 
200 or 300 women standing in line for 
hours to buy a head of lettuce or a few 
carrots is a common but depressing sight. 
The French get practically no meat or at 
best one meat meal a week, and after 
fifteen months they are beginning to feel 
the strain. Their sallow color, bad teeth, 
and minor epidemics are the physical evi- 
dence of the lack of food. The Germans 
in Paris provoke a lot of ill-feeling, not 
only because they are so well fed but be- 
cause they no longer mind their own 
business, as they did at first. They try to 
pick up women on the streets and this cor- 
respondent saw one officer in a subway 
attempt to caress a French woman and 
get in return perhaps the most profane 
rebuke to be heard in the French lan- 
guage. The German laughed it off and not 
a man in the subway train made a move. 
They suffer but they take it silently. 


Buenos Arres: The adjournment of 
Congress on Sept. 30 was featured by a 
whirlwind of activity in the Chamber of 
Deputies. Bills were passed almost as fast 
as they could be voted upon, and in the 
last two days 65 were approved. For a 
legislative body whose fame has rested on 
inactivity and whose byword has been 
impasse, it was a sensational performance. 
One of the most important bills provided 
for the creation of the first organized mer- 
chant marine in Argentina’s history, the 
nucleus of which will be the sixteen ships 
recently purchased from Italy. But the 
proposed legislation to formulate a set of 
laws that would curb Nazi activity in 
Argentina wasn’t passed this session, al- 


though there is a possibility that a special 
session may be called before the next 
regular opening of the Chamber in May. 


Srncapore: Efforts to make people real- 
ize that the war is going on are continuing. 
Lt. Gen. A. E. Percival, commanding the 
British forces in Malaya, has appealed for 
the immediate volunteering of thousands 
of Asiatics, whose response thus far has 
been disappointing. He urged the reduction 
of food wastage and suggested that hotels 
cut their menus from six courses to three, 
The Raffles Hotel said: “We don’t think 
our patrons would like it.” The luxurious 
Seaview Hotel, 6 miles outside the city on 
the edge of the bay, said: “We don’t think 
it fair to compare hotels in England with 
hotels here. We don’t have difficulties get- 
ting our food supplies, but when it gets 
difficult then we will have to cut down.” 
The pinch of the war will be felt by Singa- 
pore at the end of this month, when liquor 
will only be served between 11:30 and 2:30 
p.m. and from 5:30 to midnight. These 
hours permit the daily nineteenth-hole fes- 
tival but will clamp down on the famous 
Singapore Saturday nights, which ended 
with dawn. The announced reason for cut- 
ting down on liquor consumption was in 
order to reduce shipping space. The most 
likely effect will be nightly celebrations, 
dancing at the Seaview, Raffles, and Cocoa- 
nut Grove with everyone drinking more 
and faster before the midnight deadline 
. .. British soldiers will soon get 10 ounces 
of meat instead of the former 14. The Aus- 
tralians get 16 ounces. Living costs are 
spiraling, and many Singapore firms are 
writing their head offices for permission to 
increase their living allowances. Rice prices 
have increased 100 per cent; sugar and 
flour, 75 per cent; white cotton suits that 
formerly cost $4 now cost $7. 








wear a black fur cap with a silver skull 
and bones on it. Over khaki trousers they 
pull on black socks embroidered with red 
roses, and in the top of one of these they 
stick a long, slim knife. Chetniks always 
carry poison, to be swallowed in case of 
capture. They bury their dead without 
rites or gravestones. Members are, in fact, 
considered as good as dead when sworn in. 
Kosta Pecanec, their leader, explained: 
“We value our lives as nothing.” 

Last spring, as Yugoslavia was invaded, 
Serb patriots from all walks of life struck 
up their rousing Chetnik fighting song 
which begins: “Spremite sa, spremite 
Tchetnitse!” (“Prepare, prepare, Chet- 
niks!”) When the rumble of the big guns 
died away after the brief campaign, the 
Chetnik war cry still rang through the 
wild Serbian mountains and valleys. One 
war had ended, but another had started. 
Since then, Germans, Italians, Hungarians, 
and Bulgarians have all felt the fury of 
the fighting Chetniks. 


Last week this struggle reached a peak 
on the Balkan front. The Chetniks turned 
out well-trained and armed with rifles, ma- 
chine guns, and even artillery—either sal- 
vaged from Yugoslav supplies or seized 
from the occupying armies. A secret radio 
at Chetnik GHQ broadcast its “official 
communiqué” to tell how the Serbs had 
taken Plevlje, an important communica- 
tions center, killing 300 Italians and tak- 
ing more than 500 prisoners. “Local suc- 
cesses” were also reported by 12,000 guer- 
rillas along the Belgrade-Nish railroad, 
including the wrecking of two Nazi ar- 
mored trains. 

Sabac, a town of 13,000, known as the 
Serbian Verdun because an entire Austro- 
Hungarian army corps was wiped out 
there during the World War, again be- 
came a bloody battlefield. Waves of stukas 
dived on Chetnik positions at Sabac; how- 
itzers rained shells on them, and finally 
tanks and armored cars were used by the 
attacking Germans. The Chetniks beat 


off five waves of Nazis with mines, gre- 
nades, Molotoff cocktails, some old 75- 
millimeter field guns, and two captured 
Nazi anti-tank guns before finally falling 
back through the blasted town. Turkish re- 
ports called it a “major engagement,” 
with 2,000 Serbs killed and heavy German 
losses in men and matériel. 

Rome officially acknowledged the fact 
that a war was on in the Balkans. The 
September casualty list included 378 dead 
on the Yugoslav and Greek fronts. The 
fighting spread to Montenegro. At Cetinje, 
the old capital, a “popular government” 
proclaimed independence. A Black Shirt 
division and two Alpine regiments were 
reported wiped out while on the way to 
suppress it. 


Dossiers 


In London last week the British Gov- 
ernment announced that it was preparing 
dossiers on the methods used by the Axis 
in suppressing such movements as the - 
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:, eae may be one of the many 
millions who bought tires this 
year — good tires for your normal 
needs. 


But a national emergency now 
demands that these tires serve you 
longer than you had planned. 


You can drive them far longer 
than normally —if you use Life- 
Guards in them in place of ordi- 
nary tubes. 


Then you won't have to discard 
tires when the tread designs are 
worn off—just regroove them. 
Later, if carcasses are sound, have 
them retreaded. Drive them with- 
out worry over blowout dangers 
for many extra thousands of miles. 


For LifeGuards are the only real 
protection against such accidents! 
They make any tire safer! 


These days—every motorist, no 
matter whether his tires are new 
or have been in service for months, 
needs LifeGuards. See your Good- 
year or car dealer right now! 


GOOD*YEAR 


>_< 


LifeGuard—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 















‘Steel Conserved by Preformed Wire Rope 


would build 2,095 Anti-Aircraft Guns 


“- 


% Each year American industry uses more preformed wire rope 
because it saves money by lasting longer, and saves time 
through fewer machine shutdowns for replacements. Oper- 
ating men like it because it steadies production and increases 
safety. 


%* Now all of a sudden, for another reason, preformed is tre- 
mendously important—because wire rope that lasts longer 
conserves steel which America greatly needs. 


%* For example, the steel conserved this year by the longer 
service of preformed wire rope will be enough to build 
2,095 anti-aircraft guns. 


%* Buying and using preformed wire rope is patriotism indus- 
trialized. 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE 


Ask Your Own Wire Rope Manufacturer or Supplier 
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Chetnik revolt, with the intention of pun- 
ishing the perpetrators after the war. For- 
eign Under Secretary Richard K. Law 
told the House of Commons: “These ac- 
tions are not passing unnoticed, either in 
the country where they occur or in this 
one.” The British Broadcasting Corp. list- 
ed the chief culprits: Reinhard Heydrich, 
Gestapo second-in-command and “Protec- 
tor” of the Czechs; Josef Terboven, Nazi 
Commissar in Norway; Gen. Baron Alex- 
ander von Falkenhausen, military com- 
mander in Belgium; and Gen. Heinrich 
yon Stiilpnagel, commander in France. 

During the week 90 more rebellious 
Czechs were put to death, bringing to 
252 the total of announced executions 
since Heydrich installed himself in the 
Hradeany Palace and his staff of 62 
strong-arm aides in the Kolovrat Castle in 
Prague. Berlin also reported the death by 
poisoning of Karl Laznovsky, whom the 
Nazis made editor of the Prague paper 
Ceské Slovo. Norwegians fought a pitched 
battle with Germans and Norwegian 
Nazis at Mysen near Oslo, while sabotage 
continued throughout Norway. The Nazis 
announced their 76th execution in occu- 
pied France, and Paris police reported a 
purge in which 76,500 had been questioned 
and 8,849 arrested. 





Netherlands Needles 


Ever since the Nazi invasion, the Dutch, 
by reputation the most stolid of European 
peoples, have been fighting the Germans 
with their wits. Last fall, when the Nazis 
were threatening to invade Britain, Dutch 
civilians greeted German soldiers who 
had been soaked in one of the frequent 
rainstorms with the taunt: “What! Back 
already?” Last week, four new examples 
of the battle of wits in the Netherlands 
cropped up in the news. 


“ Netherlanders mark the announcement 
of a Nazi triumph in the war or a meeting 
between Hitler and Mussolini or some 
other satellite by devoting one of the main 
news pages of their papers entirely to dog 
pictures. The Dutch were warned last 
week that this had better stop. 


“A Nazi broadcaster deplored: “What 
shall one say of a nation that goes so far 
as to hoard the little tea there is in this 
country, in order that the British shall 
have a decent beverage when they get 
here?” 


“A German official: “Many Dutchmen 
look unhealthy, which can be ascribed to 
unhygienic living conditions, including the 
fact that they stay up late at night lis- 
tening to the forbidden radio.” 


* Dutch workmen sent to repair destruc- 
tion at Mannheim, Germany, caused by 
constant RAF raids, put up a sign on a 
battered factory: “Churchill Wrecking 
Company.” 
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Battle for Rice 
Ichang Swings Back and Forth 


in New Upsurge of China War 


A sack of rice that sells for $1 in China’s 
Hunan Province costs $3.27 in the neigh- 
boring province of Szechwan. The greedy 
“middlemen” are transportation difficul- 
ties. Hunan has surplus rice and _ the 
Chungking area of Szechwan is a potential 
market. But the only adequate traffic ar- 
tery between the two provinces is the 
Yangtze River, and trade on this route 
ceased in March 1939 when the Japanese 
captured the vital city of Ichang. 

An ancient city with a normal popula- 
tion of 112,000, Ichang not only tapped 
the rich hinterland of Hunan but was also 
the great transshipment port of the 
Yangtze. Below it 1,000 miles of navigable 
river stretch to Shanghai and the sea. 


Above flows one of the world’s most 
treacherous waterways, with some 60 rap- 
ids and waterfalls surmounted by towering 
limestone cliffs. Before the Japanese inva- 
sion, cargoes were transferred at Ichang’s 
docks from standard steamers to special 
boats capable of running the rapids on the 
500-mile trip to Chungking. They were 
picturesque ships with a high poop, a huge 
scull at the bow manned by five men to 
strengthen the rudder, and two eyes paint- 
ed on the prow—to help the boat “see,” 
according to Chinese navigators. 

The Japanese capture of Ichang, mark- 
ing the extreme westward limit of the Jap- 
anese invasion, was thus a heavy blow to 
Free China. To retake the strategic city 
and thus restore communications with the 
rice fields of Hunan became one of Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s chief objec- 
tives. 

The counteroffensive, long delayed, was 
launched on Sept. 27. By Oct. 7 a strategic 
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Dinner in Peace: 7o avoid having their dinners disrupted by Jap- 
anese air raids, General and Madame Chiang Kai-shek hit upon the idea of 
inviting their guests to dine in a wooded grove just outside Chungking. 
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Calendar of the War 
1939 


On Sept. 1 Hitler invaded Poland, and 
two days later France and Britain de- 
clared war on Germany. Russia invaded 
Poland on Sept. 17, and Poland sur- 
rendered unconditionally Sept. 27. On 
Nov. 30 Russia invaded Finland, getting 
territorial gains in the peace of March 
13, 1940. 

1940 

Between April 9 and June 2 Germany 
successfully invaded Denmark, Norway, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg. Despite defeat, four-fifths of the 
BEF was evacuated from Flanders. 
Italy entered the war on June 10, and 
by June 24 France, with Pétain as Pre- 
mier, had accepted the Italo-German 
armistice terms. Russia seized Northern 
Bukovina and Bessarabia from Rumania 
June 28; the British attacked and ren- 
dered useless a major part of the French 
Fleet July 3. The German air offensive, 
begun against Britain on Aug. 8 and 
continued through September, failed to 
break British morale. Italy conquered 
British Somaliland and invaded Egypt 
Aug. 19-Sept. 14. Between Sept. 27 and 
Nov. 24 German diplomacy and threats 
brought Japan, Hungary, Rumania, and 
Slovakia into the Axis alliance. Italy’s 
invasion of Greece, started Oct. 28, was 
thrown back into Albania; and the Brit- 
ish offensive from Egypt begun Dec. 9, 
reached Bengasi, Libya, by Feb. 6. 


1941 


On March 11 the Lend-Lease Act was 
signed. Italo-German forces drove the 
British from Bengasi back to Egypt be- 
tween April 3-13. Hitler’s 26-day con- 
quest of Yugoslavia and Greece ended 
May 1. On April 13 a Russo-Japanese 
neutrality pact was signed. Between 
April 19-May 31 the British quelled an 
Traqi uprising. On May 10 Hess flew to 
Britain. The British abandoned Crete to 
the Nazis on June 1. Between June 8- 
July 12 the Allies conquered Syria. Hit- 
ler attacked Russia June 22, and on July 
12 London and Moscow pledged mutual 
aid. On July 7 the United States occu- 
pied Iceland. Japan completed occupa- 
tion of Indo-China by July 23. On Aug. 
14 Churchill and Roosevelt announced 
an eight-point “Atlantic Charter.” Tran 
ended resistance to Anglo-Russian forces 
on Aug. 28. On Sept. 11 President 
Roosevelt ordered the U.S. Navy to 
“shoot on sight” at Axis warships. Anglo- 
American conference on aid to Russia 


ended Oct. 2. 
Last Week 


Oct. 8-11—In the huge new offensive 
announced in Hitler's speech Oct. 3, the 
Nazis reported a 300-mile breach in the 
Soviet lines and boasted that Russia had 
been decisively beaten. The Soviet ad- 
mitted its armies were everywhere in re- 
treat and ordered partial evacuation of 
Moscow. The Anglo-American mission 
returned to London and Lord Beaver- 
brook promised 30,000 tanks for Russia. 
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Both sides attacked in China 


hill on the Yangtze’s right bank opposite 
Ichang became the pivot of a bitter com- 
bat. The next day the Chinese gained 
a foothold in Ichang itself, and _ the 
battle spread 60 miles down the river to 
Shasi. 

For four days the opposing armies dis- 
puted possession of Ichang street by street. 
Then the main Japanese force retreated, 
leaving a garrison of only 1,000 to 2,000 
troops holding out in concrete fortifica- 
tions. The Chinese entered the city and 
gained virtual control over it. For three 
days they held on. Then, on Oct. 14, the 
War Office in Chungking announced that 
the Chinese had evacuated the city. 

What had been hailed as a great victory 
thus evaporated. But the bad news arrived 
too late to mar the celebration of China’s 
national holiday, known as the Double Ten 
because the republic was proclaimed on the 
tenth day of the tenth month in 1911. The 





The British raised a co-ed army 
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triumph had already been hailed by 
Chungking’s populace—along with the ar- 
rival of a Lend-Lease mission from the 
United States headed by Brig. Gen. John 
Magruder and the beginning of the autumn 
fog season, which offers protection against 
Japanese air raids. In fact, it was largely 
the supposed Ichang victory that turned 
Chungking into a scene of wild revelry 
with firecrackers popping in the gutted 
streets that had echoed all summer to the 
rumble of Japanese bombs. 

The fighting at Ichang formed part of 
a sudden outburst of activity on the en- 
tire Central China front (see map). As 
part of this, the Japanese launched an 
offensive in Hunan Province on Sept. 18 
and after almost a fortnight’s strugele 
captured Changsha, the great rice, silk, 
coal, and iron center. They were forced, 
however, to withdraw almost immediately. 
But in the north they scored a success. In 
an attack in Honan Province they took 
Chengchow, a strategic communications 
point on the Yellow River (NEWSWEEK, 
Oct. 13). And this time they held on to 
their prize. 





Women Gunners 


In this war British women are playing a 
bigger part than in any past conflict. 
Thousands are in uniform, in myriad or- 
ganizations connected with the army, navy. 
and air force. They have been granted the 
same military status as men, and those 
manning complete barrage-balloon units 
and working on gun predictors can even 
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claim to be on full active service for the 
first time in history. 

By last week the cycle that began with 
the nurse, Florence Nightingale, the first 
woman to serve with an army in modern 
‘imes, was completed. In one camp in 
Britain, men and women were brigaded 
together in an artillery battery. Both 
sexes marched together, drilled together, 
and listened to lectures in mixed groups 
(see illustration) . 


Light Crusade 


Noel Pemberton Billing is a dapper, 
monocled Briton of 61 who has dabbled in 
many things in his time. He fought in the 
Boer War, served in the Royal Naval Air 
Service during the World War, founded 
and edited the magazine Aerocraft, and 
once took a fling at producing plays. 

Politics have appealed to him too. In 
1916 he won a seat in Parliament on a 
“Bomb Berlin” program, urging reprisal 
raids on the Reich as a reply to the Zeppe- 
lins. In this war, however, he hasn’t fared 
:o well politically. During the past six 
months he has run in three by-elections 
and lost in all of them. “Win the war in 
ithe air” is his current electioneering slogan. 
{fe also advocates a more radical theory. 
This is a scheme for replacing the blackout 
with a “whiteout.” He wants to light up 
the 50,000 square miles of darkened Eng- 
land with 200,000 searchlights, one to every 
quarter of a square mile, with the idea that 
this would baffle the Luftwaffe. 

Last week Pemberton Billing’s campaign 
against the blackout echoed in the news- 
papers as a drive got under way to reduce 
its severity. The Daily Express, the largest 
daily paper in Britain, demanded that the 
government ease the regulations during the 
coming winter. On Oct. 8 the Press Asso- 
ciation reported that lights might be turned 
off only when enemy planes are approach- 
ing, as is the case in Moscow. 

But almost immediately the hopes of 
brighter nights for Britons were dashed. 
Home Secretary Herbert Morrison an- 
nounced that the government considered 
that it would be too risky to wait until the 
sirens sounded. And he sarcastically added 
that the RAF would be pleased to hear 
that the Germans had decided to light up 
their cities. 

Meanwhile, London prepared for the re- 
sumption of German night bombing at- 
tacks. By last week it was estimated that 
4,770,000 people—80 per cent of the pop- 
ulation of London’s defense area—would 
he able to find sleeping accommodations 
somewhere in the city’s shelters. 








Turkish Compromise 


The Reich last week won one of the 
most insubstantial victories in the history 
of diplomacy. The place was Turkey. The 
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Lord Nuffield inspects a tank 


occasion was a German demand that the 
Turks include heavy shipments of chrome 
ore in the new trade agreement under ne- 
gotiation between the two countries. And 
the Nazi negotiator was a heavy-set, geni- 
al expert, Dr. Karl Clodius, who had 
previously wheedled and forced economic 
agreements from Balkan states. 

The case for Turkey was complicated by 
the fact that it had an agreement with 
Britain by which the entire Turkish out- 
put of chrome—an indispensable ingredi- 
ent for guns, planes, and tools — was 
pledged to London until the beginning of 
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War Talk 


Every war breeds its special slang. 
Just as the World War produced 
“cootie,” “Hun,” “big push,” “fed 
up,” so the present conflict has in- 
spired a new vocabulary. The Brit- 
ish weekly The New Statesman and 
Nation recently ran a contest in 
which the object was to give the 
best examples of new slang. Some of 
the best of the crop, both British 
and German, follow: 

British 

Glamor boys—The RAF, especially 
the flying crews 

Snuff Box—Gas mask 

Vackie—Evacuée 

Battle bowler—Steel helmet 

The blower—Siren 

Flak—Anti-aircraft barrage from the 
German Flug Abwehr Kanone ) 

German 

Bolona!—Bombenlése Nacht! (Bomb- 
4 less Night!)—A favorite form of good- 4 
§ night 

SOS—Schlaf ohne Sirenen (Sleep with- 
out sirens)—the standard response to 
bolona! 




















1943. Much of this chrome has been going 
to the United States and both the Ameri- 
can and British ambassadors in Ankara 
protested vehemently against any breach 
of the contract. 

The Turks finally solved the problem by 
a hair-splitting compromise. They refused 
the Nazi demand for 150,000 tons of 
ore yearly—almost Turkey’s entire chrome 
output—and instead agreed to deliver 
only 90,000 tons. Furthermore, they speci- 
fied that deliveries would not begin until 
1943, after the British contract expires. 
And in return, they extracted from the 
Germans a promise to supply Turkey with 
about $15,000,000 of arms with shipments 
to begin immediately. Dr. Clodius said he 
was satisfied. 


Sidelights of the War 


Ernest Bevin, British Labor Minister, 
was requested last week in the House of 
Commons to see to it that clerks in labor 
exchanges refrained from asking the ages 
of women in the presence of others. Bevin 
admitted that labor staffs were “well 
aware of the delicacy of the questions” 
and promised that there would be no 
avoidable publicity on the answers. 


{ Lord Nuffield, Britain’s equivalent of 
Henry Ford, celebrated his 64th birthday 
last week. Instead of autos, his factories 
now turn out tanks—some of them prob- 
ably earmarked for the Soviet. In a recent 
inspection of a tank, Nuffield clambered up 
to the turret with aid of his cane. 





“| The Italian newspaper Popolo di Roma 
complained last week that chestnuts are 
being hoarded. Chestnuts are the only un- 
rationed starchlike food in Italy. 


“In August 1940 the sale of alcoholic 
liquors in France was restricted to four 
days a week, and last week Frenchmen 
took another cut. Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
and Saturdays remain no-liquor days, 
while on the other four days of the week 
even apéritifs such as Dubonnet and 
Byrrh will be served only between 11 
a.m. and 1 p.m. and from 6 to 8 in the 
evening. 


€ Pilots in a squadron of Beaufort fighters 
in Britain have named each of their planes 
and always include the syllable Beau 
with such results as “Beau-Peep,” “Beau- 
na-Fide,” “Beau-Kay,” “Greta-Gar-Beau,” 
and “Beau-Legs.” 


{In Bangkok, Leland Stowe, globe-trot- 
ting war correspondent, received a card 
advertising a local hot spot. It read: “This 
place is suitable for dancing and every 
drink. And make ready for something to 
happen for your grand funny. We have 
more than 30 girls to move in measure 
regulated by music flower. Open 20:00 
p.m. to 24:30 p.m. every night. We glad 
welcome for you.” 
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Dress Rehearsal for Air War 


Shows Army-Civilian Teamwork 








Wide World 


Spotters atop N.Y. skyscrapers... 


sf 


DO 
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.. + flashed air-raid warnings to information centers ... which dispatched fighter pilots 





But Eastern Games Reveal 
Vulnerability of Coastal Cities; 
N.Y., Washington ‘Attacked’ 


As the world is painfully aware, the war 
in Europe has thrown military might 
against unarmed civilian populations more 
than any conflict in civilized history. War 
has been spread by bombardment planes 
from the battlefields to almost every front 
stoop of Europe. The defense against such 
tactics depends upon civilians almost as 
much as the military. 

This was brought home to America’s 
most vulnerable area last week at the start 
of Air Force interceptor maneuvers along 
the Atlantic Seaboard from Maine to the 
Carolinas. Hundreds of Air Force planes 
took part in a dress rehearsal for war that 
formed the backdrop for blackouts, drills 
of air-raid wardens, and the auxiliary fire 
and police systems being organized in most 
of the coastal communities. Before the war 
games ended, a half dozen of the nation’s 
most important cities, including its capital 
at Washington, had been attacked and 
New York was theoretically invaded and 
shelled. 

The primary purpose of the defense 
games which started Oct. 9 was to test 
the 40,000 civilian airplane spotters re- 
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cruited in the last year and a half by 
the Army. During the seven days of the 
maneuvers, these spotters stood four-hour 


' watches, day and night, scanning the skies 


for planes from about 1,600 observation 
posts in the area protected by the First 
Interceptor Command. 

Upon spotting a plane, it was the duty 
of the watcher to rush to a phone ani! 
yell “Army Flash” at the operator, who 
thereupon connected him with the neares: 
air-raid information center. Then the ob- 
server gave his code number, the key to 
his observation post, reported the numbe: 
of planes and whether they were single- o: 
multi-motored jobs, and gave some ide: 
of their altitude and in which direction 
they were proceeding. 

At the information centers, located in 
the larger cities, this knowledge was quick- 
ly transferred to huge table maps_ by 
women volunteers. These table-map work- 
ers followed movements of planes all over 
the area by placing markers along a trail 
of colored arrows. The markers, resembling 
big chessmen, bore such designations as 5- 
3-S-H, a code meaning “flight number five, 
three single-motored planes flying high.” 

Working with the women “plotters” were 
skilled Army “evaluators” whose job it was 
to filter out the false and inaccurate re- 
ports and keep the board clear of such 
distractions as commercial airliners. All of 
this was watched from a balcony by “tell- 
ers,” who phoned all plane movements as 
shown on the table map to an adjoining 
room where the information was placed on 
an operations chart. From studies of that 
chart, Air Force officers assigned their 
interceptor squadrons to meet the oncom- 
ing bombers and other Army men sent oui 
warnings to anti-aircraft batteries. In time 
of war, civilian air-warning officers would 
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likewise watch this chart so as to place 
the wardens in threatened areas on the 
alert. 

If the United States enters the war, 
these filter centers will become as im- 
portant and as permanent as fire and police 
headquarters. But, unlike the fire and 
police stations, the nerve center of the air- 
raid protection installation must be kept 
secret, lest it become a bomb or fifth- 
columnist target. To keep this information 
in the hands of the Army insofar as possi- 
ble, Lt. Gen. Delos C. Emmons, chief of 
the Air Force Combat Command, revealed 
last week that the Army soon will ask 
Congress for legislation permitting the en- 
listment of women for phone operators, 
tellers, and plotters in the regular army. 
If the plan is approved, General Emmons 
szid about 25,000 women who are “person- 
able, smart, in good health, young enough 
to stand the gaff . . . and trustworthy” 
would be recruited. 


Invasion 


While civilian spotters shouted into tele- 
phones, plotters made plane tracks on their 
maps, and pilots of the First Interceptor 
Command went aloft in their Bell P-39s 
and Curtiss P-40s to chase “enemy” bomb- 
ers, the Army held invasion maneuvers. 
Sensitive aircraft-locating instruments were 
pointed seaward by Signal Corps specialists 
to pick up the approach of any planes. 
Giant searchlights scanned the Eastern 
skies in a similar quest. And at the height 
of these exercises, Fort Tilden, which 
guards the Long Island approach to New 
York Harbor, was attacked and captured 
by 1,200 troops from Fort Hancock. 

Crossing the lower bay from their Sandy 
Hook camp in a nondescript fleet that 
contained everything from four of the 
Army’s new Higgins assault boats to 
privately owned power craft and a Hudson 
River Day Liner, the Hancock forces 
landed under the 16-inch guns of Fort 
Tilden. It was a return visit, the Tilden 
forces having attacked Fort Hancock ear- 
ly in the summer. (P.S. They didn’t take 
it.) 

Three dive bombers theoretically sof- 
tened up the 500-man Tilden garrison, and 
the attackers scrambled over sand dunes, 
barbed wire, and greased duck boards in 
the face of heavy rifle and machine-gun fire. 
While a force of 150 “parachute troops,” 
who were trucked to the land approach of 
the fort because of the lack of parachutes 
and planes, destroyed bridges and equip- 
ment, the assault force closed with the de- 
fenders. They were helped by at least one 
fifth columnist who got in and ripped out 
a telephone, despite such Tildenite pre- 
cautions as challenging all soldiers with the 
word “Brooklyn” and refusing admittance 
unless they answered “bums.” 

Finally, after hand-to-hand fighting pro- 
duced some sore jaws, the invaders grabbed 
two of the 16-inch guns, turned them in 
the direction of lower Manhattan and 
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Newsweek by Pat Terry 


Cake: Traditionally, cautious Army mess sergeants keep the alcoholic 
vanilla extract under lock and key. Enough was released from Fort Dix 
last week, however, to permit Pvt. William H. Bowers to bake a vanilla 
corn cake that was judged best of fourteen submitted by Army cooks at 
the New York Civilian and National Defense Exposition. Here’s the win- 
ner along with Maj. Earle D. Brown and Oscar of the Waldorf. 





theoretically lobbed shells on New York 
skyscrapers for a half hour. But New 
York State Guardsmen, called out by a 
special mobilization order, came a-running, 
2,000 strong, and though they claimed a 
foul because the invaders used tear gas 
against their unmasked eyes, referees de- 
cided that they dislodged the Hancock 
forces. 


Significance 





While the East Coast air-spotter system 
demonstrated that it could aid the Army 
to chart the movements of enemy planes, 
it was evident that most of the spotters 
are still a long way from being trained 
sufficiently to operate effectively in time 
of war. Their chief shortcoming is lack 
of training in aircraft recognition—ability 
to tell an enemy craft from a friendly plane. 

Other air-raid protection services—aux- 
iliary fire and police departments, first-aid 
services, and the like—are in about the 
same stage of development. A start has 
been made, but American cities, even those 
on the vulnerable seaboard, are still far 
from ready to meet a war emergency. As 
yet no civilian gas masks have been pro- 
vided, little hand fire equipment to fight 
incendiary-bomb raids is available, and the 
closest that most American city dwellers 
have ever been to a stirrup pump is a 
news photo. Moreover, there is a grave 
shortage of anti-aircraft guns, and few 


a 


communities have worked out evacuation 
plans to protect their civilian populations 
in event of attack. 
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Man-Power Program 


Out of 2,000,000 men who have been 
examined to date for induction into the 
Army under the Selective Service Act, 
about 50 per cent have been rejected, 
including 900,000 because of physical or 
mental deficiencies and 100,000 because 
they failed to measure up to fourth-grade 
educational standards. 

Commenting on these figures, contained 
in a report just submitted to him by 
Brig. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Selective 
Service director, President Roosevelt ex- 
pressed the opinion at a press conference 
last week that they constituted an indict- 
ment of health conditions in the United 
states. And he announced that the govern- 
ment would start a long-range program, 
calling for cooperation of states, counties, 
cities, townships, and individuals, to in- 
vestigate and remedy the underlying 
causes. 

At the same time, Mr. Roosevelt re- 
vealed that the War Department had al- 
ready launched plans to reclaim for Army 
service some 200,000 men who, because 
of minor physical deficiencies such as bad 
teeth or eyesight, were certified by draft 
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boards as susceptible to rehabilitation. 
Under this scheme, local physicians and 
dentists will give the necessary treatments, 

which will be paid for by the government. 
- Pointing out that the best opportuni- 
ties for quick corrective action lay in the 
field of dental deficiencies, which had 
caused 188,000 or 20.9 per cent of all 
rejections to date, Mr. Roosevelt acknowl- 
edged the Army’s objections to men with 
false teeth—an angle which caused one 
reporter to wisecrack that Gen. Ulysses 
S. Grant had an artificial set. But in most 
dental cases, the President said, the trou- 
ble was so minor that two weeks’ work 
by the family dentist would fix up the 
sufferer. 

Similarly, Mr. Roosevelt pointed out 
that some cases of deféctive eyesight, 
which had caused 13.7 per cent of the 
rejections, could be corrected with glasses 
so as to permit the men to do specialized 
work for the Army. Moreover, a_ vast 
majority of venereal-disease cases, which 
had been responsible for 6.3 per cent of 
rejections, could be cured in short order, 
while a simple operation would put about 
one-quarter of hernia sufferers in shape for 
the Army. 

Meanwhile, the War Department an- 
nounced another concession to prospective 
draftees. Under this step, which is ex- 
pected to be in nationwide operation by 
Jan. 1, the present system of dual physical 
examinations, one by the local draft board 
and one at the Army induction center, will 
be abclished in favor of a single examina- 
tion by Army physicians. And the Army 
checkup will be given well ahead of in- 
duction dates, so as to give accepted men 
plenty of time to arrange their personal 
and financial affairs. 





Fort on Wings 


Lawrence D. Bell is a man of action, 
short, square, and tough—a _ production 
expert who knows how to handle the tools 
better than most of the people who work 
for him at the Bell Aircraft Corp., for he 
was one of America’s pioneer airplane me- 
chanics. For a good many years he nursed 
the idea that warplane designers were 
placing the cart before the horse by build- 
ing planes to carry guns instead of build- 
ing a gun with wings on it. 

Accordingly, when he quit his job as 
vice president of Consolidated Aircraft in 
1935 and went into business for himself, 
one of the first things he did was give 
Robert J. Woods, another Consolidated 
man now chief design engineer for Bell, 
the job of designing planes around the 
37-millimeter cannon, a gun whose ex- 
plosive 114-pound shell is big enough to 
blast out of the air anything that flies. One 
of the planes Wood came up with was the 
Airacobra, known to the Army as the P-39. 

The plane turned out to be a slick, 
sharp-nosed, pursuit-interceptor job in the 
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Larry Bell, father of the Airacobra flying gunmount 


400-mile-an-hour, 36,000-foot-ceiling class. 
It differed from conventional fighter ships 
chiefly through placement of its Allison 
liquid-cooled engine behind instead of in 
front of the pilot, power being transmitted 
to the propeller through a shaft and gear 
box. This arrangement left space in the 
nose for the retractable front wheel of the 
tricycle landing gear and, more important, 
for the mounting of a cannon to fire 
through the hollow propeller hub and two 
.50-caliber machine guns to fire through 
the propeller. As many as four additional 
.30-caliber machine guns have been placed 
in the wings. Sitting astride the cannon 
and flanked by a bundle of machine guns, 
the pilot aims his weapons by pointing 
the nose of the plane at the target. He 
chooses the combination of guns he will 
use by twisting a selector on the instru- 
ment panel and fires by squeezing a trig- 
ger on his control stick. 

Last week Larry Bell’s idea of a flying 
gun platform got its first tryout in the 
European conflict. After months of train- 
ing pilots to fly the RAF version of these 
planes, which differ from the American by 
using 20-millimeter guns in place of the 
37-millimeter type, the British announced 
that Airacobras had been placed in service 
over the English Channel and the Conti- 
nent. 

On the same day, officials of the Bell 
company showed a group of aviation writ- 
ers their new Niagara Falls Airacobra as- 
sembly plant where, just a year previously, 
the writers had been shown an open field. 
In the plant, two of six eventual produc- 
tion lines move the planes toward the hang- 
ar door and final tests at the rate of a 
fraction of an inch a minute. Excavation 
has been started for an adjoining plant at 
Niagara Falls to manufacture parts going 
into the Army’s version of the Airacobra 
so that the Buffalo factory can concen- 
trate on parts and planes for Britain. 


Acme | 


In the year since the first production 
Airacobras came out of the Bell plants, 
the cutting, drilling, and shaping of plane 
parts have been adapted to mass produc- 
tion, reducing construction time from 
16,000 to about 8,000 man-hours; the com- 
pany’s working force has been increased 
from 3,000 to 10,500 workmen, and _ its 
backlog of orders increased from $65,000.- 
000 to better than $150,000,000. Although 
production figures are a war secret, a 
slight idea of the output is gained from the 
information that the United States 
Army used 111 of these planes in the re- 
cent Louisiana maneuvers and_ Britain 
now has something more than two squad- 
rons, 





Sidelights of Defense 


Suirt: The 44th Division, composed of 
New York and New Jersey National 
Guardsmen, has been a sore spot in the 
Army’s side since it was federalized. Four 
of its sergeants resigned indignantly when 
ordered to act as “father, mother, and big 
brother” to their men (NEwsweEEK, March 


-3); some of its enlisted men protested ex- 


tension of their service by telegram to 
congressmen, while lately the division’s 
AWOL and desertion rate has been re- 
ported as unusually high. Last week, dur- 
ing maneuvers in the Carolinas, Lt. Gen. 
Hugh A. Drum, First Army commander. 
announced that Maj. Gen. Clifford R. 
Powell, the 44th’s commander and World 
War veteran with a distinguished record. 
had been relieved of his command, but re- 
fused to comment on reports that the 
change was due to poor discipline among 
the 44th’s troops. 


CarBineE: The .45-caliber automatic pis- 
tol, standard in the Army for all combat 
officers and many enlisted men who do not 
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PRINTING PAPERS 


Give all the beauty of costly printing papers... 


at the price of ordinary paper! 


YOU NEED the smooth beauty of Zevelecat printing 
papers to help boost the selling power of your adver- 
tising. New and improved processes give Levelcoatl 
papers super-smooth printing surfaces to insure uniformly 
excellent printing results. Zevedcoat fully-coated printing 
papers help to get your sales story across more quickly, 
more dramatically... with sharply-defined type... with 
fine-screen halftones... with brilliant color. 

You'll like the money-saving economy of Zevelcoal 
papers, too. By switching to Levetcoat printing papers, 
you can make interesting savings, without sacrificing qual- 
ity, because Levetcoat printing papers give all the beauty 
of costly printing papers at the price of ordinary paper! 

Many advertisers with small printing budgets, which 
limited them to ordinary-appearing catalogs, circulars and 
brochures, have switched to Leretcoat paper. They now 
are benefiting from more sales-appealing printed adver- 
tising at little, if any, extra cost! 


Seeing is believing... Your printer or paper merchant 
will be glad to show you samples of the three types of 
Levelcoat printing papers. Or, if you prefer, write direct 
to Kimberly-Clark for free book, “Seeing is Believing’, 
which gives actual proof in one, two, three and four 
colors, of the fine printing and clear-cut reproductions 
you can expect with low cost Levetcoat printing papers. 
This interesting book will prove to you 
that these new-type papers do more for 
the money! Zevetcoa? printing papers 
are available through your paper mer- 
chant. If you wish, inquire direct. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORP. 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
Established 1872 
NEW YORK: 122 East 42nd Street 


CHICAGO: 8 South Michigan Ave. 
LOS ANGELES: 510 West 6th Street 


*TRADE MARK 
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Jobs 


The newest and most important re- 
sponsibility of draft officials, that of 
helping get jobs for selectees and Na- 
tional Guardsmen now being discharged 
from the Army, is turning out to be 
much less of a headache than was orig- 
inally anticipated. Early reports from 
five key centers surveyed by NEwswEEK 
last week showed that virtually all em- 
ployers are cooperating 100 per cent in 
giving the men their jobs back, as pre- 
scribed by the draft law. However, the 
survey also showed that many of the 
ex-soldiers are not even trying to re- 
gain their old positions. Business is so 
good that they are finding it easy to 
obtain better-paying billets in other 
fields. 


‘Prop’ Shortage 

Despite rapid plant expansion by es- 
tablished manufacturers and the bring- 
ing in of several new producers, propel- 
lers still constitute one of the biggest 
bottlenecks in the plane picture. While 
this doesn’t hamper actual plane pro- 
duction, since “props,” like engines and 
armament, are supplied to aircraft mak- 
ers by the government, it nevertheless 
helps dam up deliveries. So after pro- 
pellers are used to fly new planes from 
manufacturers’ plants to Army fields, 
they are now sent back to the plane 
factories to serve in future deliveries. 


Anti-Dive-Bomber Gun 


Here are details about manufacture 
of that crack 20-mm anti-dive-bomber 
gun, the O6erlikon, first revealed in 
Newsweek Aug. 18. Of Swiss design, 
the gun is considered the best naval 
defense against dive bombers. I* fires 
some 500 shells a minute, tearing a foot- 
wide hole in any plane it hits. The gun 
is being made here by Pontiac, although 
41 companies are making parts under 
subcontracts. The first contract, placed 
by the British, has been taken over by 
the Navy, tripled, and then doubled 
again, requiring the erection of a new 
plant. A new broaching method for 
rifling the gun barrel, developed by 
Pontiac engineers and the American 
Broaching Co., Ann Arbor, Mich., has 
cut the time per barrel from over three 
hours to ten minutes. As a result, pro- 
duction today runs into huge figures 
(the actual number is a military se- 
cret) . 


Somersault 


That British opinions of American 
aircraft have turned a complete somer- 
sault is emphasized in the latest issue of 


The Aeroplane to reach America. This 
weekly, which once pilloried the Flying 
Fortress as the world’s best “flying tar- 
get,” carried an article stressing the 
plane’s ability to operate at 36,000 feet, 
out of reach of German fighters. The 
Aeroplane concedes that the “bomb 
sight is as efficient as it is rated” and 
adds: “Lavish praise is showered on the 
Fortresses by their crews. The pilots 
like their flying qualities and the gun- 
ners their armament,” which consists 
of one .30-caliber and six .50-caliber 
machine guns. 


Materials 


While the OPM is investigating boot- 
legging of strategic metals (Defense 
Week, Oct. 13), drastic punitive action 
seems improbable just now. Aside from 
the difficulties involved in prosecution, 
which could only be done by proving 
falsification of records, defense officials, 
paradoxically, fear to cut off the illicit 
trade altogether. It’s believed that such 
action would promptly put out of busi- 
ness many small defense manufacturers 
who rely almost entirely on bootleggers 
for their raw materials. Illustrating an- 
other angle of the scarcity picture: the 
other day a small Cleveland industrialist 
who uses a special type of rubber re- 
ceived out of a clear sky, and without 
having ordered it, a year’s supply of the 
product. The only explanation he could 
think of was that the big supplier must 
have had more of the product on hand 
than its conscience considered reason- 
able, hence decided to dump some ‘of it 
on a customer fearing the government 
might move to seize it. 


This and That 


Although the Navy’s appointment of 
Mrs. Louise Daniels as “women’s edi- 
tor” last week implied that the femi- 
nine touch has been missing from Navy 
press relations, this is not wholly the 
case. For years Miss Helene Philibert 
has handled publicity for the Navy, 
and newspapermen still consider her 
one of the best authorities on naval af- 
fairs... . Anaconda Copper has in- 
formed the OPM that it can boost cop- 
per output by 17 to 22 per cent if 
relieved of certain provisions in its 
union contract which make it difficult 
to add new workers ... The Army and 
major tire manufacturers are trying to 
work out standardization of tires for 
military vehicles but are making little 
progress because of the fact that such 
a move would necessitate scrapping 
much machinery and molds and might 
cause delay. 
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carry rifles, is excellent in tight spots but 
is practically useless as an offensive weap- 
on because its accuracy is not good be- 
yond 50 yards. To replace the 45 and 
thereby provide offensive fire power for all 
infantrymen below the rank of major now 
armed with the automatics, the Army last 
week adopted a .30-caliber semi-automatic 
carbine made by the Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Co. The 36-inch, 4.6- 
pound Winchester, accurate at 300 
yards, will increase an infantry regi- 
ment’s rifle fire power by 50 per cent. 
It will also be used by the cavalry, ar- 
tillery, engineers, armored force, and para- 
chute troops. 


Insurance: Under the insurance plan 
for men in the armed services launched by 
the government a year ago (NEWSWEEK, 
Oct. 7, 1940), any officer or enlisted man 
can buy a low-cost five-year policy insur- 
ing his life up to a maximum of $10,000, 
and convertible after one year into vari- 
ous forms of life insurance, at premiums 
ranging from 64 cents monthly for 17- 
year-olds to $9.45 monthly for 75-year- 
olds. Last week the Veterans Administra- 
tion, managers of the scheme, announced 
that in the past year 610,000 men, includ- 
ing about 507,000 in the Army, 85,000 in 
the Navy, 14,000 marines, and 4,000 
coast guardsmen, took out $2,077,416,- 
000 of insurance, making the Federal gov- 
ernment the nation’s biggest insurance 
salesman. 


Sos Story: It’s a soldier’s inalienable 
right to grumble, but the 350th School 
Squadron of the Air Corps at Eglin Field, 
Fla., got tired of serving as mutual shoul- 
ders for each other’s tears. Consequently, 
they built an unpainted “crying block” 
with a knee rest and set it up before the 
orderly room. Last week it was doing great 
business under these rules: (1) block may 
be used only to gain sympathy; (2) it 
can’t be utilized to bemoan gambling 
losses; (3) tear stains must be removed 
immediately after use; and (4) it is out 
of bounds to goldbricks. 


Nores: Confirming that it is “definite- 
ly interested” in Northrop Aircraft’s tail- 
less “flying wing” fighter plane (NeEws- 
WEEK, Oct. 13), the War Department re- 
vealed that an experimental model has al- 
ready been flown successfully at Muroc 
Dry Lake, Calif. . . . Defense orders in- 
cluded a $74,338,783 contract to Stude- 
baker for Wright airplane engines and 
$182,955,559 to Ford for Pratt & Whitney 
motors, the latter bringing awards to Ford 
since Oct. 1, including $231,742,500 foi 
Consolidated four-motored bombers and 
parts, to $414,698,059 . . . On the premise 
that music affords an exhilarating con- 
trast to the clatter of rivets, workers at 
the Norfolk, Va., navy yard are building 
the 35,000-ton battleship Alabama to the 
accompaniment of six recorded concerts 
daily, officials disclosed. 
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CAIV—N LOW PRICE BUYS THE BEST! 


T::UE TO a tradition maintained since 
15)2, Cadillac has again produced the 
fir.est motor cars it is possible to build. 
Again Cadillacs possess the superla- 
tie quality which is the first essential of 
long life and trouble-free operation. 
Again Cadillae’s advanced engineer- 
1g, exclusive Fleetwood coachcraft, and 
‘he mightiest and thriftiest of Cadillac 
V-8 engines give Cadillac dominance in 


beauty, comfort and performance. 
And again these advantages are avail- 
able at alow price. There’s a new Cadil- 


lac for moderate incomes—an even finer © 


Cadillac Sixty-One! 

Get the proof:that you can afford the 
quality you meed—see and price this 
splendid Cadillac today. It offers every- 
thing you ought to have for 1942—includ- 
ing remarkable all-around economy. 


‘ADILLAC 






Selected in 1939 to make parts 
for the famed Allison airplane 
engines, Cadillac has consistently 
exceeded production schedules. 
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Style is one thing on which defense needs to claim 
no priorities. So beauty has made a new 


and sure advance in the 1942 Body by Fisher. 


’ 


You'll discover, too, a full measure of 
spaciousness and comfort in its inviting 
interiors— extra staunchness and safety in its 
Unisteel construction— many welcome luxuries 


and conveniences among its appointments. 


And one more thing you can always count upon 
in Body by Fisher is that durable 
character which goes with craftsmanship... . 
So the cars to choose from in 1942 
are General Motors cars—the only 






cars with Unisteel Turret Top 
Body by Fisher. i 






The “E” pennant for excel- 
lence— highest service award 
in the Navy — has been pre- 
sented to Fisher Body for its 
ahead-of-schedule produc- 
tion of naval ordnance. 
Fisher is the first in the auto- 
motive industry to receive 
this coveted award. 


PROUDLY, FISHER FLIES THE NAVAL ORDNANCE FLAG AND “E” PENNANT 





SPARK PLUGS - BATTERIES 


ETCHED, EMBOSSED 
AND LITHOGRAPHED NAMEPLATES 


WIRE AND CABLE - IRON CASTINGS 
ALUMINUM AND ZINC DIE CASTINGS 
STARTING, LIGHTING AND IGNITION 
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T was a young America which established its 
I great tradition of the Freedom of the Seas. It 
was the World’s newest nation which voiced the 
courageous words, “Millions for defense, but not 
one cent for tribute.” Now building is the greatest 
fleet the world has ever known, for America is 
more determined than ever its famous tradition 
shall continue. 4 In this task American industry 
and engineering genius are playing a leading 
role. And with it Auto-Lite’s engineer- 
ing laboratories and 18 great production 
plants are rendering effective aid to the 


nation. 4 Spark plugs, batteries, instruments, 
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ANERICA MAINTAINS ITS Most &” 


wire and cable, complete ignition systems, are 
being supplied for crash boats, flashing pursuit 
ships, mighty bombers, trucks and reconnaissance 
cars. Auto-Lite builds a wide range of other 
defense material, too— mess kits and map cases, 
trigger arm assemblies, gun-firing solenoids, 
boosters, fuses and projectiles. 4 In this national 
emergency we have enlisted our plants and our 
personnel. Both have demonstrated their ability 
to meet the extraordinary demands of 
the defense program while maintaining 
Auto-Lite standards of service to the cus- 


tomers who have helped build our business. 


AND GAUGES 
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AIRCRAFT AND OTHER INSTRUMENTS 


LAMP ASSEMBLIES - METAL STAMPINGS 
HORNS AND SIGNAL DEVICES 
PLASTIC PRODUCTS - LEATHER GOODS 
STAINLESS STEEL KITCHEN UTENSILS 
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Ban on Non-Defense Building 
Blocks Pork-Barrel Projects 


Priorities Chief Nelson 
Put on the Spot by SPAB Order; 
Thousands to Lose Jobs 


Instead of stirring up controversy, al- 
most all the big decisions that have marked 
the advance of Donald M. Nelson toward 
the No. 1 spot in the defense program 
have been greeted with a “Why hasn’t 
someone done that before?” 

Certainly, his rescheduling of Army pur- 
chases last year so that the big orders 
would come in manufacturers’ off seasons 
and not boost prices met with general ap- 
proval. So, too, did his decision—a deci- 
sion made only a few days after he became 
executive director of the Supply Priorities 
and Allocations Board—to make a com- 
prehensive survey of requirements for 
scarce materials and end the confusing 
estimates about shortages and his equally 
prompt move to clear up accumulated 
mail and priorities requests by bringing 
in mail specialists from Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. to do the job. More recently, his plan 
for substituting allocations for priorities 
in certain industries got an almost uni- 
formly good press. 

These successes reflected Nelson’s pre- 
dilection for methodical, painstaking analy- 
sis and an ability to move boldly and de- 
cisively when his analysis was completed. 
Last week, however, the sandy-haired, 
purchasing expert, who has gotten along 
with the New Dealers better than almost 
any other $1-a-year man, was placed on a 
spot that will tax his analytical mind de- 
veloped during years of training as a chem- 
ist and his shrewd trading faculties ac- 
quired in the subsequent years in super- 
vising purchases for Sears, Roebuck. This 
spot was the task, in his job as director of 
priorities, of administering the SPAB’s 
sweeping ban announced on Oct. 9 on all 
non-defense construction that uses “ap- 
preciable quantities of critical ma- 
terials” and that is not “essential for the 
health and safety of the civilian popula- 
tion.” 

To handle this hot potato, Nelson will 
need all the diplomacy he showed during 
the time he was quietly obtaining, over 
the protests of the brass hats, the right to 
supervise the Army’s buying policies. In 
the first place, the priorities boss will al- 
most certainly encounter the wrath of 
Congress, for a major objective of the 
SPAB policy is to curtail the post offices, 


harbor improvements, dams, and other 
pork-barrel projects the legislators keep 
on authorizing and that absorb huge quan- 
tities of the scarce metals. In addition, 
the ban threatens by far the biggest lay- 
off of any priority order in the defense 
program. 

Thus, immediately after the SPAB an- 
nouncement, M. M. Watson, president of 
the Associated General Contractors of 
America, charged that the crackdown 
would throw out of work 1,500,000 build- 
ing craftsmen and 3,000,000 other workers 
engaged in the marketing and production 
of building materials. This caused the 
OPM statisticians to rush into print the 
next day with a prediction that only 600,- 
000 would be made idle, since many crafts- 
men could be absorbed in shipbuilding 
yards and on defense construction proj- 
ects. 

Experience during the World War with 
a similar ban on non-war construction sug- 


York City privately and publicly declared 
the Democratic national administration 
was keeping him from fulfilling his cam- 
paign promise to build new schools. How- 
ever, Bernard M. Baruch resisted all such 
pleas and pressure, just as Nelson must in 
the days ahead if the SPAB order is not 
to break down. 


Significance 


The SPAB ban will not immediately 
halt all non-defense construction, which, 
despite the arms boom, accounts for 56 
per cent of all building activity this year 
(see chart). In the first place, projects 
already under way, such as the New York 
City vehicular tunnel under the Battery, 
may be completed, and provision will be 
made for repair and maintenance work. In 
addition, considerable building falling in 
the non-defense category will be found es- 
sential, as schools for boom towns, utility 
plants in areas facing a power shortage, 
‘and farm construction, which will continue 
since agriculture is usually exempted from 
all priorities. 

Moreover, the construction of homes 
costing less than $6,000 in defense areas 
will get priorities, while certain other proj- 
ects will go forward for a time by drawing 








STOP AND GO PROSPECTS UNDER THE SPAB’S NEW BUILDING RULE 


Non-Defense and Defense Construction in 1941 
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gests what Nelson may be in for. The War 
Industries Board in March 1918 warned 
that such a restriction would be issued, but 
when the lid was actually clamped on six 
months later it brought a “cyclonic storm” 
of protest. This came more from people 
who wanted to build than from the indus- 
try itself and culminated in the adoption 
of a Senate resolution demanding an offi- 
cial explanation for the extinction of so 
huge an industry. Mayor Hylan of New 


Newsweek chart—Starworth 


on inventories accumulated by builders 
and suppliers. Eventually, however, the 
ruling should stop Federal and_ local 
building of “expansion” projects and the 
erection of all store and office buildings 
and homes costing more than $6,000. Real- 
estate men are already pointing out that 
the order will boost values of existing prop- 
erties in these categories. 

Since the SPAB decision will throw so 
many hundreds of thousands out of work, 
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the building trade’s contention that the 
ban is premature merits attention. It was 
issued before Nelson completed his survey 
of requirements and is based upon a short- 
age of steel that many feel will prove non- 
existent when the survey is completed. 
Tom M. Girdler, chairman of the Repub- 
lic Steel Corp., last week asserted that 
some of the steel now being produced was 
still going into inventory hoards. 





Strike Spurt 
Interunion Battles for Power 
Spark New Wave of Labor Grief 


On Friday, Oct. 10, a CIO United Auto- 
mobile Workers local at the Spicer Manu- 
facturing Co. in Toledo, Ohio, refused to 
assemble transmissions made from parts 
turned out by the company’s subsidiary, 
the Hillsdale Steel Products Co. of Hills- 
dale, Mich. A long-drawn-out struggle be- 
tween AFL and CIO auto workers at the 
Michigan plant had culminated in an AFL 
victory in an NLRB election last June. But 
bitter rivalry continued and culminated in 
a brief, riotous strike called Oct. 7 by the 
CIO to protest alleged discrimination. At 
the insistence of the AFL, two of the CIO 
strikers were not rehired, bringing on the 
protest action at Spicer. 

The same day William H. Davis, chair- 
man of the NDMB, in a wire to an AFL 
Chemical Workers Union local and officials 
at the Calco Chemical Division of the 
American Cyanamid Co., Bound Brook, 
N.J., warned that the rubber industry 
would have to cease operations the follow- 
ing week unless the eleven-day strike at 
that plant was immediately settled. Called 
to enforce closed-shop and other demands, 
the tie-up had hit the major producer of 
aniline oil, essential to the manufacture of 
rubber. After an additional “back-to-work” 
appeal from William Green, AFL chief- 


tain, the strikers returned to work 
Monday, pending hearings before the 
NDMB. 


Meanwhile, the labor situation was fur- 
ther confused by a mounting storm over 
the failure of the Currier Lumber Co., De- 
troit prefabrication firm which recently 
signed up with the CIO, to obtain the 
contract on a 300-unit defense housing 
project on which it was low bidder by 
$431,000. On Tuesday John M. Carmody, 
FWA Administrator, admitted to the Sen- 
ate committee investigating the defense 
program that the OPM insisted he with- 
hold the contract lest the OPM-AFL build- 
ing stabilization agreement be jeopardized. 
Under this pact, according to the OPM, 
the AFL had given up double time and 
other punitive rates that would mean 
$200,000,000 on the $5,000,000,000 of de- 
fense construction contracts still to be 
let. 

Soon afterward, Rep. Howard W. Smith 


of Virginia demanded a Federal grand-jury 
indictment of the AFL and the labor divi- 
sion of the OPM for conspiracy to defraud 
the government. Then John L. Lewis 
rushed to the defense of his brother Den- 
ny, head of the CIO construction workers 
who hold the contract with Currier, and 
urged the Senate committee to subpoena all 
connected with the “outrageous” case. And 
Assistant Attorney General Thurman Ar- 
nold advised the FWA to give Currier the 
contract while he prepared to prosecute the 
AFL building-trades unions for antitrust 
violations if, as was expected, they struck 
other jobs in protest. 

At the week end everyone was awaiting 
some word from Sidney Hillman, who has 
been out on the West Coast addressing an 
AFL building-trades convention. 


Significance 





Man-days lost by strikes declined from 
a high of 7,083,000 during April, month of 
the coal strike, to 1,300,000 in July, but 
in August moved up again to 1,825,000, 
boosting the first eight months’ loss to 
17,170,000 man-days. Obviously more than 
half of these affected defense work. This 
time no blame can be attached to the 
Communists, who, following Hitler’s in- 
vasion of Russia last June, have been en- 
thusiastic supporters of the American de- 
fense program. Only last week an editorial 
in The Daily Worker urged that nothing 
be allowed to interfere with production. 

Instead, the new outbreak of strikes is 
largely due to interunion struggles for pow- 
er. A wave of closed-shop demands, such 
as those which have been curtailing opera- 
tions at the Gary works of United States 





L 


Steel, has been touched off by government’s 
support of the union in the Kearny ship. 
yards case, and there have been numerous 
jurisdictional disputes like the one at Curtiss 
which created a propeller shortage. 





Dressy Success 


When Lena Bryant’s husband died at 
the turn of the century and left her with 
a 6-month-old son to support, she turned 
the front room of her uptown Manhattan - 
home into a dressmaking shop—one of the 
few jobs open to women at that time. Be- 
cause she disliked sewing, Mrs. Bryant 
bent her energies to designing clothes that 
would fit and flatter the person for whom 
they were designed. Soon her tea gowns 
with sunburst pleats became so popular 
with prospective mothers that Mrs. Bryant 
began designing a full line of maternity 
clothes and wardrobes for other hard-to-fit 
women, both large and small. 

By last week, when the firm celebrated 
its 40th anniversary, this one-room shop 
had grown into a large-scale mail-order 
business which also has retail stores in New 
York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Chicago, Detroit, and St. Louis. To mark 
the birthday, the founder, who is now Mrs. 
Malsin, was honored at a cocktail party 
in New York and all stores held sales. 

During the year ended May 31, sales for 
Lane Bryant, an early misspelling by the 
dress designer herself that has remained 
uncorrected, amounted to $15,373,983 for 
a net profit of $415,854. Aside from the re- 
tail and mail-order business, Lane Bryant 

(Continued on Page 47) 








Internationa! 


Independent workers defied CIO pickets and scaled a Gary factory fence 
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MEMO TO A BUSINESS MAN: If you have an appointment you can’t 
afford to miss, travel Pullman. Rain or shine, you’ll get there safely. 





ROOMETTE. A very compact room for one per- 
son, with complete toilet facilities. Bed folds 
in wall in daytime, lowers at night, all made 
up and ready. Costs only a little more than 
lower berth. 


For Comfort, Safety 





F you have never tried any other Pull- 

man accommodation except a berth, 
why don’t you—next trip—branch out 
and try a Pullman bedroom? 


For a 300-mile overnight trip, it costs 
you only $4.75 plus your first-class rail 
ticket ... and it brings you (all within four 
quiet walls) an office, a private bedroom, 
and a washroom all your own. 


OFFICE: If you have some work to do, just pull up 
the folding table. Here, sleeves rolled up, nobody 
to bother you, you can really dig in and get things 
done. Or, if you don’t have any work to do you’ll 
find it a wonderful way to read and loaf. 





BEDROOM: After undressing with all the elbow 
room in the world, you can roll into your incred- 
ibly comfortable Pullman bed—shut away from 
everything but the landscape outside. And the 
room is air-conditioned; you control the tem- 
perature yourself. 





WASHROOM: Not so big as the bath back home, 
but everything you need. Wash bowl. Hot and cold 
water. Big mirror. Toilet. Space for toilet articles. 
All the crisp, clean towels you want. And it’s all 
yours. Nobody to share it with! 


HAVE YOU TRIED THESE 
Za SPECIAL PULLMAN ROOMS? 





BEDROOM SUITE. Connecting bedrooms afford- 
ing one big room or individual accommoda- 
tions. If both upper and lower berths are occu- 
pied, this suite takes care of 4 people for less 
money than they would pay for 4 lower berths. 





DRAWING ROOM. Last word in comfort. Has 
upper and lower berths and sofa which makes 
down as a bed. Complete toilet facilities in sep- 
arate room. $6.60 plus lst class rail ticket per 
300-mile trip. 


COPR. 1941, THE PULLMAN CO. 
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MOLTEX 


INDESTRUCTIBLE 
TOILET SEATS 
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white lustre. 





Permanently Sanitary — Non - Inflammable 


Ideal for Factories, Office Buildings, Schools, 
Public Buildings of any description. First 
cost is last cost. Never needs replacing. Sold 
by dealers in plumbing supplies everywhere. 


Cc. F. CHURCH MFG. CO. © HOLYOKE, MASS. 








Steel wool and cleansing pow- 
der quickly restore the pure, 
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Why the Stock Market Doesn’t Go Up 


by RALPH ROBEY 


One of the readers of this column 
asks: “Why is the stock market now 
doing little or nothing—going down if 
anything—while all other prices are go- 
ing up and while talk of inflation fills 
the air?” It’s an interesting question 
and one that it is quite worth taking the 
time and space to try to answer. 

In general it may be said that there 
are four fairly distinct reasons for the 
lethargy of the market. These are: 


1—The character of the present re- 
covery: Industrial production in this 
country, as measured by the index of 
the Federal Reserve Board, is now 
about 60 per cent above the level at the 
outbreak of the war. Practically all of 
this increase is the result of British war 
orders in our market and our own de- 
fense program. At the moment our gov- 
ernment is spending close to $1,400,000,- 
000 a month for our defense needs and 
for Lend-Lease supplies, and _ the 
amount is still on the way up. So long 
as this spending continues we will have 
booming business, but if the spending 
stops the whole bottom will drop out of 
the present upswing. All of which, of 
course, is merely another way of saying 
that our recovery will last only so long 
as the war. And since no one knows, or 
can know, how long that will be, it is 
impossible to forecast with confidence 
how long the present war prosperity 
will continue—which is not a situation 
conducive to stock-market activity. 


2—The unfavorable outlook for busi- 
ness profits: Many people are of the 
opinion that since production is soaring, 
business must be making enormous prof- 
its. But that is not true. Far from it. 
Business is making extraordinarily little 
from defense orders. Over-all statistics 
are not available on this, but, with only 
a few exceptions, all the evidence that 
we have indicates that this is the near- 
est thing to a profitless recovery that we 
have ever had. The Chrysler Corp., for 
example, has stated that on its first 
$31,666,171 of defense business it made 
only $13,295—which is approximately 
one-twentieth of one per cent. And 
needless to say, people buy stocks on 
the basis of profits, not on the basis of 
how many dollars of business a com- 
pany does. 


3—The certainty of higher taxes in 
the future: In spite of a huge new tax 
bill having just gone into effect, and in 
spite of our total tax load now being 
greater than that of Britain when 
measured either on a per capita basis or 
as a percentage of our national income 
—in spite of all this, the Administration 
already is making plans for still higher 
levies. Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau, for instance, says that next 
year we must have an “all-out” tax pro- 
gram. It is not difficult to judge what 
that means for business earnings and it 
certainly is not something which im- 
proves the attractiveness of stocks. 


4—The behavior of the market itself: 
By and large the general public comes 
into the stock market only when a def- 
inite upward trend is under way. For 
more than two years there has been no 
such trend, and stock prices today are 
below what they were at the outbreak 
of the war. In other words, to use the 
language of the Street, for more than 
two years it has cost nothing to stay out 
of the market. There have been little 
rallies but, except for special cases, it 
always has been possible to buy just as 
cheaply a few weeks later. In conse- 
quence, although on balance there has 
been some public accumulation of 
stocks, there has been little incentive 
for potential purchasers to rush into the 
market. 


Such are the more important rea- 
sons given for the failure of the market 
to go up by those whose business it is 
to keep informed on this question. How 
long is the lethargy going to continue? 
No one knows. The first of last July, 
as reported here at the time, many of 
these analysts came to the conclusion 
that the market was ready for an up- 
ward movement. And it did advance 
by some 10 per cent. But the public re- 
fused to come in and the rise quickly 
bogged down. It may be that we once 
again are faced with an upswing—that 
inflation is about to hold in the market. 
That is anyone’s guess. Most of the 
experts don’t see it, unless something 
wholly unexpected happens on the war 
front, and several of them are definitely 
pessimistic. The others for the most 
part prefer to talk about the weather. 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
controls several related subsidiaries, includ- 
ing Coward Shoes and Rite Form corsets. 

Although still a vice president, Mrs. Mal- 
sin believes “it’s such a big business now it 
needs men to run it” and is pleased with 
the job her son, R. B. Malsin, is doing as 
president. Content with the success of her 
career, the diminutive, white-haired widow 
now lives quietly in a Central Park apart- 
ment with her son, who as a youth adopted 
his late stepfather’s name. Mrs. Malsin en- 
joys playing the role of grandmother and 
devotes most of her time to her four chil- 
dren and their families. 





Convention Waltz 


AFL Exhibits Fancy Footwork 
on Strike and Racketeer Issues 


There were two hot issues facing lead- 
ers of the American Federation of Labor 
as they assembled in Seattle for their 61st 
aunual convention last week: the touchy 
subject of racketeering by high-up union 
officials and the persistence of strikes in 
defense industries. Both were such hot 
potatoes that, as the deliberations headed 
into their second week, leaders were still 
gingerly sidestepping them. 

President Roosevelt forced the conven- 
tion to consider the defense-strike plague 
with a message warning that the services 
of Federal mediation agencies must be 
used before “any recourse is taken to a 
strike or lockout.” He also declared that 
the establishment of peace between the 
AFL and the CIO “would be a patriotic 
step forward of incalculable value.” 

The only reply to this appeal up to the 
first of this week was a radio address by 
William Green, AFL president, who said 
that pleas for labor peace should be di- 
rected to the CIO, since his organization 
had long been willing to bury the hatchet. 
As for strikes, he averred that more than 
99 per cent of the AFL membership had 
refrained from walking out at any time 
during the defense program—a Greenism 
that had a hollow ring in view of the AFL 
strike that menaced the nation’s rubber 
supplies last week (see page 44), the re- 
cent propeller tie-up, and the walkout of 
Federation welders in a Pascagoula, Miss., 
shipyard over a jurisdictional question. 

Furthermore, the chief motivating force 
behind previous moves to curb racketeers 
within the AFL, David Dubinsky, presi- 
dent of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers, was not even at the meeting. 
The resolutions committee did let word 
seep out that it would present an “ex- 
haustive analysis” of racketeering, but 
there were no assurances that this would 
contain recommendations with teeth in 
them for eradicating racketeers. 

A move also got under way to reduce 
the number of vice presidencies and thus 











BOTH must breathe! 


T 30,000 feet—above all animal life, 10,000 feet above the 
extreme limit of Alpine mountain vegetation, higher than 


Everest, higher even than the South American condor soaring 
over Chimborazo—MAN FLIES! 


Another medium has been added to the land and the sea, 
almost another dimension has been added to the air itself— 
the stratosphere. Here, planes can travel phenomenally fast, 
amazingly far; here are the high roads for today’s bombers and 
tomorrow’s transports; here are the new high battlefields where 
a superplane may rise to dominate the skies—and all the 
earth below. 


But at 30,000 feet in the stratosphere the air is so thin that 
no human lungs and no airplane engines can breathe deep enough 
to sustain life. 


Yet with the aid of oxygen masks man breathes and survives; 
and, with the aid of turbosuperchargers, American-built engines 
can breathe and fly nearly seven miles up—‘‘on top” of the 
best combat planes of any. other nation. 


More than 20 years ago a General Electric engineer, Dr. San- 
ford A. Moss, equipped a Liberty airplane engine with a turbo- 
supercharger that he had designed. And for more than 20 years, 
while America’s aeronautical engineers designed ships to fly 
farther and faster, General Electric engineers worked to perfect 
the machine that would enable them to fly higher and higher. 


Today, no bombers can fly farther than our American bombers, 
no combat planes can fly faster than our American interceptors 
and fighters. And, thanks to the turbosupercharger, no enemy 
planes can rise above them. General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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There is no Bottleneck i 





squarely into the stiffest task your imag. § Yo! 
A word about the calibre of the ination can supply. , sha 


distinguished new automobiles that 


Buick now brings to market for 1942 Tow are great gifts undefeatedly at work § tha 


in the industry of this nation. and not § 194 
the least of them is good old-fashioned § set 
American ingenuity. mo 





We have of course no corner on that here § Th 
WO thoughts stood solemn sentinel at Buick. But the first mile you drive one 
throughout all the planning of our _ of these magnificent automobiles will make 


1942 cars. 





























The first was:—in their materials these cars 

must not trespass on the current needs of BUICK BUILDS [wa © 

national defense. FOR DEFENSE 4k. 
ae 





aff 


The second was:—in their quality and 
performance they must not be an “‘ersatz”’ 
product. 





Our assignment: Build- § 
ing Pratt & Whitney 
valve-in-head aircraft 
engines for defense use. 


If you think this leaves only a cramped 
and stifling byway for engineering to 
advance in, remember that difficulties 
are sometimes the spur that real 
ability needs. 


Our new cars, it seems to us, su- 
perbly prove this. But we neither ex- 
pect nor ask you to take our word for it. 


Indeed, we hope instead that you’re 
skeptical — that you will require these 
sleek and powerful Buicks to demonstrate 
their merit under your own hands. 


The real way to know what they are, and 
how marvelously they perform; is to breeze 
them down a country road or tool them 
through clotted traffic. 


The sure way to gauge their mettle and 
their inmost goodness is to plump them 


kin Brains 


you say that we certainly have our 
share. 


So come try the gorgeous new cars 
that we not only say pace the pack for 
1942 but are bold enough to believe 
set an all-time high in all-round auto- 
motive excellence. 


They will make you glad—nay, proud 
—all over again that you’re living 
in America—and now! 





No other car has 


You get FIREBALL STRAIGHT- 
EIGHT VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE that 
gets more power and range 
out of every drop of gasoline. 


You get COMPOUND CARBURE- 
TION (optional on SPECIAL 
models, standard on other 
Series) for top economy with 
extra power in reserve. 


You get OIL-CUSHIONED CRANK- 
SHAFT PINS AND JOURNALS that 
greatly lengthen the life of 
main bearings. 


You get STURDI-LITE CONNECTING 
RODS—25% stronger for the 
same weight. 


You get STEPON PARKING 
BRAKE that goes on 
with a touch of 





ALL THIS FOR YOU 


_IN “FORTY-TWO 


the toe, locks and releases 
from dash. 


You get BROADRIM WHEELS that 
prevent heel-over on turns, | 
greatly improve car handling. 


You get FULLY ADJUSTABLE STEER- 
ING POST that permits wheel 
to be set higher or lower. 


You get BODY BY FISHER, in 
daring new styling featuring 
back seats up to 52 inches 
wide. 


You get WEATHERWARDEN 
venti-heater (accessory) 
which provides winter 
warmth, summer comfort, 
freedom from noise and fog- 
free outlook in all weather. 











BUY BUICK” 


EXEMPLAR OF GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
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enable the executive council to eliminate 
George E. Browne, president of the Inter- 
national Alliance of Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployes and now on trial in New York for 
violation of the Federal anti-racketeering 
law. Offsetting this drive, however, was 
one more enthusiastically supported: A 
campaign aimed at getting the political 
scalp of Assistant Attorney General Thur- 
man Arnold, whose vigorous attempts to 
prosecute AFL unions for violation of the 
antitrust statutes have made him a top- 
ranking bogeyman. 

On the outstanding political question 
of the day, the AFL backed the Presi- 
dent’s foreign policy enthusiastically. Dele- 
gates cheered Green’s keynote declaration 
that no isolationists exist in the AFL and 
prepared to endorse aid to Russia as a 
practical defense measure despite the Fed- 
eration’s historic opposition to Commu- 
nism. There was even one resolution from 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters 
specifically asking Lend-Lease aid for 
Ethiopia. 


€ The trial of Browne and his West Coast 
representative, William Bioff, the Chicago 
ex-panderer, frequently stole headlines 
from the convention last week. According 
to testimony, Bioff was really Browne’s 
boss and was responsible for a paralyzing 
strike of Chicago movie projectionists in 
1935, which was called just to show what 
the union could do. Willie Bioff then went 
to Hollywood and _ coolly demanded 
$2,000,000 from the movie industry as the 
price of labor peace, but the government 
charges involve only $550,000 paid by four 
large companies from April 1936 to May 
1941. Nicholas M. Schenck, president of 
Loew’s, Inc., told the jury how one year he 
and Sidney Kent, president of the Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox Film Co., went to a 
New York hotel room and each laid on the 
bed a bundle containing $50,000 in cur- 
rency. 





Work for Evansville 


Facing heavy layoffs in his city’s im- 
portant auto and refrigerator plants, 
Mayor William H. Dress of Evansville, 
Ind., did something about it. He organized 
a mass meeting in Chicago of 2,000 repre- 
sentatives of other Midwestern communi- 
ties affected by priorities (Newsweek, 
Sept. 22) which set up a permanent organ- 
ization to defend the communities’ inter- 
ests. 

Last week Dress’ protest move appar- 
ently bore fruit, for the OPM formally cer- 
tified the Indiana city to the War Depart- 
ment as deserving of preferential treatment 
on arms contracts because it faced serious 
priorities unemployment. It stated that 
almost 3,000 of the city’s normal 21,000 in- 
dustrial workers were jobless, with the 
threat of a far greater total of idle by Jan- 
uary. , 











Trost Studio 


Spindletop gushed 40 years ago... 


At the same time, Floyd Odlum, director 
of the OPM’s contract-distribution di- 
vision, came through with a plan for rem- 
edying the situation. Citing the recent or- 
ders for cartridge cases, booster pumps, gun 
turrets, etc., given the refrigerator con- 
cerns of Servel, the maker of Electrolux, 
and Sunbeam, manufacturer of the Cold 
Spot, Odlum suggested that these orders be 
increased and that both companies be con- 
sidered for additional contracts for air- 
plane seats and engines. As for the Evans- 
ville auto-body plant of Briggs and the lo- 
cal Plymouth assembly plant, the OPM 
report suggested that these be helped out 
by transferring some operations of the par- 
ent concerns from Detroit. For eleven 
smaller | establishments, Odlum recom- 
mended that subcontracting be stepped 
up. 
The next day Evansville got something 
else to cheer about, when the Chrysler 
Corp. announced that it would make the 
city a processing center for its service-parts 
division. This work will absorb most of 
those laid off at the Plymouth plant. 


“ The fast-moving Odlum followed up his 
Evansville program with a radio speech in 
which he promised that “limited amounts” 
of scarce materials soon would be made 
available to small businesses to keep them 
from closing. He also found time to certify 
to the War Department the entire washer 
and ironer industry, comprising 34 com- 
panies, for preferential treatment on arms 
awards, 
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Houston Post—Paul Peters 


...granite now marks it for posterity 


Salute to Spindletop 


Beaumont, Texas, held a birthday party 
last week, but there were no cake and can- 
dles. Instead, delegates to the 22nd annual 
convention of the Texas Mid-Continent 
Oil & Gas Association dedicated a 60-foot 
granite shaft erected on Spindletop, the 
site of the first oil gusher in Texas, which 
blew in just 40 years ago. 

The petroleum industry which began in 
Spindletop in 1901 is now the largest busi- 
ness in Texas, yielding almost 500,000,000 
barrels a year and accounting for expend- 
itures of $750,000,000 annually for labor 
and supplies in the Lone Star State. 





Stillman Fortune 


An accounting filed in the New York 
Surrogates’ Court last week revealed that 
one of America’s great fortunes had come 
through a great boom and a record depres- 
sion almost unchanged in value after al- 
lowing for taxes paid. This was the $41. 
272,840.28 estate left in March 1918 by 
James Stillman, former chairman of the 
National City Bank and associate of the 
elder Rockefeller and Morgan. The estate 
levy paid when the top rate was only 25 
per cent, compared with 77 now, amounted 
to $10,424,729.09, and the value of thie 
holdings, of which the most important was 
National City Bank stock, is now around 
$31,000,000. 

The accounting, comprising fourteen 
bulky volumes listing the securities and 
transactions of the past two decades, also 
revealed that Alexander, 29-year-old rep- 
resentative of the third generation of Stili- 
mans, had assumed a vital role in manag- 
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Our Ramparts — 
are in the Sky 


‘7 7 HETHER you live in a large 

city or small, in the East or 

in the West, plying a trade or 

following a profession, your 

world has changed to a world 
of the, airplane. 

You are seeing men, mail and 
merchandise moving not only 
by road and rail and water but 
also in the thoroughfare of the 
universal sky. 

Here in the United States you 
have seen New York and Los 
Angeles re-located ... just over- 
night by air from one to the 
other. You have seen the Atlan- 
tic spanned in a single day in- 
stead of many. You have seen 
whole armies ferried across the 
face of Europe, Asia and Africa 


AMERICAN AIRLINES Yc. 


ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 


...by air! The fixed points about 
which the World’s affairs have 


eddied for so long have become ~~ 


suddenly mobile. 


The change—so swift that not — 


all have been able to heed it— 
comes to this: 

Our ramparts, our frontiers, 
are in the sky. Here will our 


freedom be defended and made — Se 


secure. And here will our com- 


merce and our trade—the things _ 


we live by—become increasing- 
ly fluid, flexible, expansive. 


This is your new world. It — 
starts from where you are and 


reaches everywhere. You can be 
swept along with it, or you may 
choose to advance with it. But 
you afe certain to move with it! 
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IME is the most important ingr d 
effort. Substitutes may release 
uses but there is no substitute for time. 


Hours of delay caused by bottlenecks in routine are 


spent in tracing and, correcting mi akes cannot be replaced 
resulting from incomplete or misuntlerstood instructions are ir 





ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
METHODS HELP TO: 


Conserve Productive Hours 














But thousands of industries engaged in defense work are conserving Bi bit ine 2 . 
hours and hand hours through the application of Addressograph, Mult i boing cbt cond : 
graph and Multilith methods and equipment to many business operations. © eiintiiibeiaian | . 

Vital work in these offices, shops, plants and factories is speeded up. Speed Out Communications | ( 
Procedures are simplified. Errors are avoided. Waste is eliminated. Effec- Eliminate Errors in Routine Ce 
tive controls are established. Instructions are clear and accurate. Time is Safeguard Investment in Materials == 
saved. Money is saved. Material is saved. : Simplify Record Keeping PS 


Simplify Preparation of Reports 
TO USERS OF OUR PRODUCTS: The services of our Methods Depart- 


ment and Agency representatives are available to assist you in extend- 
ing the use of your present equipment and broadening its effectiveness. 
Take full advantage of these services, for which there is no charge. 


Control Machine Maintenance 





Safeguard Capital Asset Records 
Lower Operating Costs 
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ing the estate. He was listed as trustee for 
the family interests of James A. Stillman, 
his father and the only surviving son of 
the financier. Also a former chairman of 
the bank, James A. Stillman made head- 
lines in the 1920s during his divorce 
proceedings. 

In addition to his trustee job, young 
Stillman is carrying on the family tradition 
at National City as assistant cashier. He 
is now on leave in California, however, 
studying to be a pilot. 


Arnold’s Stand 


Ever since Thurman Arnold took over 
the Justice Department’s antitrust prose- 
cutions, advertising men have been wait- 
ing, worrying, and wondering just what ef- 
fect the probes might have on that field. 
They have been particularly upset in re- 
cent months because of monopoly prosecu- 
tion of the tobacco companies and the de- 
partment’s questionnaires sent to oil com- 
panies to determine the extent of their ad- 
vertising expenditures. 

In order to have Arnold clarify his stand, 
the Assistant Attorney General was invited 
to address a dinner in New York last week 
sponsored jointly by the Advertising Wom- 
en of New York and the Advertising 
Club. He reassured the 900 advertising 
leaders present by declaring that there was 
absolutely no foundation for the insecurity 
the profession felt with respect to the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act, which he said is de- 
signed to protect the man who advertises. 
He warned, however, that whether adver- 
tising would continue full blast during the 
emergency depended almost entirely upon 
priorities and supplies. 

The trust buster definitely asserted that 
advertising itself is not a violation of the 
antitrust law, and “no prosecution of any- 
body for advertising is possible . . . unless 
he is engaged in a conspiracy to freeze some 











All-Out Speed: On Oct. 1 fire 
wrecked the Cleveland plant of 
the National Bronze & Aluminum 
Foundry, producer of aircraft cast- 
ings. By Oct. 6 a new roof was 
finished and production was re- 
sumed with Mayor Edward Bly- 
thin and company executives pour- 
ing the firstaluminumintothemolds. 





channel of distribution, to eliminate some 
competitor, to create a protective tariff 
around some economic area, to fix prices,” 
or to force a distributor to carry a full line. 

The wily prosecutor refused to comment 
on price ceilings, the other big threat to ad- 
vertising, but admitted that the question 

















of whether the pricing law will allow the 
inclusion of advertising as an added cost 
will be “vexing.” 

Raymond Rubicam, chairman of Young 
& Rubicam, told the gathering that Arnold 
had cleared up his position and disowned 
the notion that he was against advertising. 
Then, after showing how advertising had 
helped promote dozens of employment- 
creating inventions in the past, the execu- 
tive predicted that after the war there 
would be a greater need than ever before 
for such promotion to bring producer and 
consumer interests together. 





Aviation Notes 


Succor: Enjoying all-time record pas- 
senger traffic, which so far in 1941 has been 
running 30 per cent above last year’s levels, 
the nation’s airlines nevertheless have had 
to transfer 72 planes to the armed services 
and to Great Britain. Moreover, company 
officials have lived in constant dread of ad- 
ditional requisitions from their fleet of 350 
ships and have feared that priorities of- 
ficials would shut them off from sorely 
needed equipment. Last week, however, the 
SPAB gave them the sweetest news in 
more than a year—permission to acquire 
228 new transports during the eighteen 
months beginning Jan. 1. These will con- 
sist of 156 DC-3s and twenty of the bigger 
and newer DC-4s from the Douglas Air- 
craft Co. and 52 Lodestars from the Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp. All the craft are to be 
built with special flooring and wide doors 
so that they may be taken by the Army for 
troop transports if needed. 


Propuecy: Speaking before the Boston 
Conference on Distribution, Cornelius V. 
Whitney, chairman of Pan American Air- 
ways, predicted that within another year 
there would be a plane which could take 
50 persons nonstop from New York to 
London in seven hours. He declared that 

















Listen wee eee Lhe Thunder 


Out beyond the paneled walls of the Board Rooms, beyond 


the slick barriers of preconceptions and fixed ideas, a thunderous surf 


is breaking on the shores of business where business takes place. 


HAQAAAAN 


LISTEN WELL to that pounding, incessant roar. 
For it concerns you directly. 

Atonc the crowded shopping streets, in the outlying 
neighborhood crossways of cities, in the shady suburbs, 
up and down ten thousand car-thronged Main Streets, 
in country stores . .. in all the places where activity 
means most to you, there is the beat of a great wave, the 
like of which has never been seen or heard before. 

Ir 1s a silver surf of money, crashing upon retail 
counters of a very special kind—the newsstand. A kind 
as significant to you as the counter over which your own 
goods pass. 

IF you would know what people value, observe what 
they grasp at in a time of stress. And in a time like this, 
when they face—and know they face—the greatest eco- 
nomic readjustment in our history, notice what they ask 
as food for their troubled minds. 

In THIS year of turmoil, they surge back toward fun- 
damentals. They seek one thing more than any other: 
help in the primary business of all mankind—which is 
the business of living and adjusting oneself to life. 

THis Is particularly true of women. And because 
Woman, the boss of the budget, the controller of Small 


MSC ALL’S 


Money that adds up to the Biggest Money of All, the 
No. 1 purchasing agent of a freely-purchasing nation... 
because she, directly or indirectly, is the biggest factor 
in buying whatever you sell, her choice in reading matter 
is of vital concern to you. 








From Publishers’ Statements 
AVERAGE MONTHLY NEWSSTAND SALE 





Total Net Paid 
1st 6 Months 1st 6 Months Circulation 
1941 1940 Change Ist 6 Mos. 1941 
MCCALL’S 
MAGAZINE... 1,578,189 1,358,372 +:219,817 3,287,648 
Ladies’ Home 
Journal _...___. 1,332,165 1,127,558 +204,607 3,823,236 
Woman’s Home 
Companion... 950,408 764,511 +185,897 3,607.97} 
Good 
Housekeeping 733,552 605,148 +128,404 2,483,223 
Better Homes - 
& Gardens ..... 530,520 391,460 +139,060 2,409,419 
American 
Home ............ 674,750 568,967 +105.783 2,156,907 


MAGAZINE 
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of a Silver Surf 


Her free choice, mind you. The same kind of choice 
you rely on when you offer your product. The opening of 
a purse; the laying down of a coin (and she has a hundred 
uses for every dime); the picking-up and carrying-away 
of something because she wants it. 


Tat Is what a newsstand sale is: a purchase exactly 


comparable to the purchase of your similarly-offered 


article. That is why newsstand sales are as meaningful to 
you as shelf-counts of your own merchandise. 

AND HERE is what Woman is buying at the stands. 
Specifically it is what she bought in the first six months 
of this year—for which figures have just come in: 














Average increase or decrease in Newsstand Sales— 
Ist 6 Months 1941 compared with 1st 6 Months 1940 
Wife. <acas es +227,029 Radio & Television 
Mirror.................. + 47,014 
a + 21,421 Hollywood .............. + 32,623 
True Romancezs...... + 30,614 
LOOK ...----seeeenneeeseeee i? 8,348 Modern Romances + 24,576 
Screen Life -.......... + 7,155 
Sat. Eve. Post.......... +‘ Se . 
ae a aie + 32.564 Motion Picture ...... — 2,562 
PPE Se aati + 47,062 Screen Romances ..— 8,202 
—~ Physical Culture... — 10,030 
Redbook............-.--.. + 33,027 Movie Story : 
American ................ + 28,404 Magazine ............ — 10,759 
Cosmopolitan ........ + 11,991 Photoplay & 
Movie Mirror...... — 12,645 
True Experiences .. +126,047 Master Detective... — 24,674 
True Confessions .. + 97,231 True Detective 
Romantic Stories... + 71,609 Mysteries ............ — 35,343 
True Love & Modern Screen ...... — 43,203 
Romances............ + 66,008 True Story.............. — 78,009 


From Publishers’ Statements to A. B. C. or Auditors’ Reports 


SHE bought at the newsstands more ADDITIONAL 
copies of HER magazines—the Women’s Service 
and the Household Service Magazines—than all 
the additional copies EVERYBODY bought of ALL 
the other principal kinds of national magazines 
put together.* 


Tus isn’t mere spending out of increased buying- 
power. If it were you would see an indiscriminate gain of 
all magazines. It isn’t one of those things you can dismiss 
with an armchair hypothesis. 

Bur 11’s as simple and direct and elemental as a great 
wave crashing on the shore. It comes from the nature of 
Woman as inevitably as a great roller rises out of the 
depths of the sea. The business of Woman is Living—and 
not merely her own living, but the Living of Others in that 
greatest of all business establishments, the Home. 

In Tus business she is General Manager, Personnel 
Director, Public Relations Supervisor . . . any office you 
want to name, including that of Purchasing Agent. She 
fills them all, and it is her basic, ruling passion to do 
them all well. For guidance in this she knows just one 
familiar, available source—one authority on the man- 
agement of family life. That is why, when she gets back 
to fundamentals she goes for the Women’s Service 
Magazines. 

For THEsE are the journals of Living. 


AQOQAAAA 


*THE GAIN in newsstand sales of the four big Women’s Service 
Magazines averaged 738,725 per month (see chart); that of the 
two Household Service Magazines over 244,000 per month. Total, 
983,568—a gain in excess of that of all other major magazines 
carrying advertising combined. 


230 PARK AVENUE. NEW YORK 








We started years ago 
to speed 


i KeXeKoh Am Cola) 4-1a Me It Yoalolgel-Mani-liaicolgelol-+ WV s0 ms romel eM ol ata alm fer 1-11 
than a few years ago. They save many hours a month, run more 
trips per year, thanks to the oll suction and discharge hose 
you see snaking from deck to pier. In this hose, oil-resistant 
synthetic rubber eliminates the former flow-retarding corru- 
gated metal lining. It provides faster flow, reduces weight, 
lengthens service life. Developed by HEWITT research soon 
after synthetic rubber first became available, this new hose 
Woke [UIT 4h MoLolol ol i-YomMl oh am (-YoLoiialommoll maclolpalotolall-1 Maer Mmommail-xelar) 
of serving you more efficiently. Similar economies have been 
effected with other types of HEWITT hose for every phase of 
oil production and marketing—from well drilling to the refin- 
eries, to bulk stations, to retail service stations. And through- 
olUh mo] |W Naal-Yalecol Mel alolUl tim sal at-\\dbarrol-\Z-1tolel-tom av) ol el-1am olgelolvlat: 
—hose, conveyor belting and transmission belting—are today 
Number One defense items helping to maintain production 
Xo sX-Yol0] (5 Mao l told -to MEE Lo MMol-37-1al1- MME Ainal tafe] o] + Sa OlUL EE Tol-Lalel iv 4 te) 
experience is at your disposa! through your HEWITT distrib- 
utor—listed in Classified Sections of Telephone Directories. 
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after the war the airlines will be running 
not hundreds but thousands of freight and 
passenger transports daily and urged Amer- 
icans in the meantime to “de-ice the isola- 
tionists” and cooperate wholeheartedly for 
the defeat of Hitlerism. As one means of 
streamlining efforts to the end, Whitney, 
who is president of the American Arbitra- 
tion Association, stressed the importance 
of voluntary arbitration between employers 
and labor unions. 


Rail Picture 


All this year certain government officials 
have taken a ghoulish delight in forecast- 
ing the breakdown of the railroads for lack 
of freight cars when traffic really got roll- 
ing. Expecting a weekly peak of 1,030,000 
carloads this fall, the OPM as recently 
as August talked about a shortage of 132,- 
000 cars. Only seven weeks ago a widely 
syndicated column revealed the belief of 
defense experts that “a catastrophic trans 
portation muddle” could be prevented in 
the heavy-volume months ahead only by 
drastic rationing of cars and extensive use 
of Army trucks. 

But last week the embattled railroads, 
which have persistently maintained that 
they could expand their capacity as fast 
as industry, received unexpected support 
from an authoritative source. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission made public 
its own estimate that the weekly traffic 
peak this autumn will not exceed 960,000 
cars and should not overtax the railroads. 

Even this estimate is believed too high 
by the Association of American Railroads, 
which now expects top week]y loadings of 
only 945,000. Although the OPM has pre- 
dicted that carloadings this year will run 
27 per cent ahead of 1940, the maximum 
rate of gain so far has been the 24 per cent 
scored in May. The rate has been declining 
ever since, and for the week ended Oct. 4 
loadings of 917,516 were just 13.8 per cent 
ahead of 1940. Coal shipments, in particu- 
lar, have been far below earlier estimates, 
and the new SPAB order curtailing non- 
essential construction is expected to limit 
rail traffic further. 


Week in Business 


Borrowers: On Oct. 9 the Treasury of- 
fered $1,200,000,000 of 214 per cent bonds 
due 1967-72. With the exception of the 50- 
year Panama Canal loan floated in 1911. 
this issue features the longest maturity 
for Treasury bonds on record and is al- 
so the largest cash offering since World 
War days. Subscriptions for some $10.- 
000,000,000 worth of bonds poured into 
the Federal Reserve Banks during the day 
from insurance companies, banks, trust 
funds, and wealthy individuals. 


Cuamp: Because she is the first woman 
in 25 years to win the title of professional 
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world’s typing champion, Margaret Ham- 
ma was chosen Business Woman of the 
Year during National Business Women’s 
Week in New York last week. Miss Ham- 
ma, an employe of the International Busi- 
ness Machines, typed 149 five-stroke 
words a minute for one hour to win the 
title last June. 


Aucoa: Winding up the longest trial in 
history (NEwsweEEkK, Oct. 13) , Judge Fran- 
cis G, Caffey cleared the Aluminum Co. of 
America of all charges made by the anti- 
trust division of the Department of Jus- 
tice. At the end of ten days of dictating 
the final decision, Judge Caffey concluded: 
“It would be greatly contrary to the public 
interest to dissolve or enjoin Alcoa.” The 
Justice Department had announced earlier 
that it would appeal the decision. 


PERSONNEL: The First National Bank of 
Philadelphia, which holds the first nation- 
al bank charter ever issued in the United 
States, elected Harry C. Carr president to 
succeed the late Livingston E. Jones ... 
Reginald B. Taylor, former vice president 
of the Niagara Share Corp., was elected 
vice president of the Sterling Engine Co. 
.. « Lewis M. Clement, director of re- 
search and engineering of the Crosley 
Corp., was named vice president. 


Business Notes: The title Hen of the 
Year was awarded to Victory Queen, an 
eye-fillng White Leghorn with an output 
of 340 superior eggs in 357 days, at the 
North Eastern Poultry Council show in 





_| 


si i Harrisburg News 
The Rapps exhibited a star hen 
Harrisburg, Pa. She is owned by Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Rapp Jr. of Farmingdale, N. J. 
... Rather than serve smaller portions be- 
cause of rising costs, restaurants will be 
forced to charge higher prices, offer less 
variety, and charge for extras such as 
bread and butter, relishes, and desserts, 
according to the American Restaurant As- 
sociation. 
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The word DICTAPHONE is tne Kegistered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, Makers of Dictating Machi: 














@ How many times have you wished 
that your secretary could be two 
places at once? When she’s typing 
or filing, you have to ring to give 
her more dictation. Her work sits 
on her desk while she sits by yours. 
Your orders, memos, letters have to 
wait until she’s free to type them... 


@ What’s more, while she’s busy 
taking your dictation, she can’t be 
free to protect you from interrup- 
tions. Every time the phone rings 
or a visitor calls, you’re both held 
up. No need to tell you how time- 
wasting that can be... 








@ Because when she’s away from 
her desk, there’s no chance for her 
to complete your typing, and the. 
flow of work throughout your entire 
organization is slowed down... 
Wouldn’t it be grand if there were 
only some way she could be two 
places at once? 









@ There is! It’s the Dictaphone 
way—a method that enables you 
to dictate while your secretary 
types and does other work for you. 
With Dictaphone, you don’t have 
to wait for her, nor she for you. You 
both can accomplish twice as much. 
Try this modern dictating machine. 
See how it helps you get things done. 


Time counts more than ever today. Thousands of busy executives are already letting 
Dictaphone speed their work. Try it yourself. No obligation. Just mail the coupon. 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 
In Canada: Dictaphone Corp. Ltd., 86 Richmond St., W., Toronto 
00 Please send me free copy of “‘Business Expects Every Man To 
Do His Duty.”’ : 


0 I should like to try Dictaphone in my own office without cost or 
obligation. 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


Prelude to a Chicago War: 





Marshall Field Signs Key Men 


for Venture Against Tribune 


That new Chicago newspaper sponsored 
by Marshall Field, which is heading into 
as much publicity as surrounded the PM 
venture in New York last year. (PM is 
also backed by Field) , began taking shape 
last week. Although it still had no name, 
Field promised a $10,000 public contest in 
the city to take care of that. But arrange- 
ments were made for publishing in The 
Chicago Daily News Building and the key 
men of the staff were sigtied up as some 
2,500 job applications streamed in from all 
over the country. 

The editor chosen was Rex Smith, man- 
aging editor of Newsweek since Novem- 
ber 1937, while the managing editorship 
went to George Ashley DeWitt, a veteran 
Hearst editorial executive in Milwaukee 
and Chicago. Smith, a 41-year-old Vir- 
ginian and a member of the Army Air 
Corps during the World War, has had two 
decades of journalistic experience on The 
Detroit News, The San Francisco Exam- 
iner, The Los Angeles Times, and the Paris 
edition of The New York Herald Tribune. 
He also served five years as Associated 
Press bureau chief in Madrid. He was 
NEWSWEEK’s radio editor before becoming 
managing editor. For the past five years 
DeWitt has been news editor and more re- 
cently the managing editor of The Wash- 
ington Times-Herald, published by Eleanor 
M. Patterson, cousin of The Chicago Trib- 
une publisher, Col. Robert R. McCormick. 
Last week Mrs. Patterson revealed that she 
had “fired him . . . because of differences 
over personnel. He’s Dutch and stubborn,” 
she said, adding: “I’m stubborn, too.” 

Other key men already signed include 
Frank Taylor, hard-boiled managing editor 
of The St. Louis Star-Times for the last 
quarter century, as assistant to the pub- 
lisher; John Dienhart, a Hearst employe for 
24. years, last working as assistant manag- 
ing editor and political writer for The Chi- 
cago Herald-American, as city editor; 
Warren Brown, veteran Hearst sports 
writer in California and Chicago, as 
sports editor; Jack Stenbuck, circulation 
manager of Hearst’s Boston Record, Amer- 
ican, and Sunday Advertiser, as circu- 
lation director. 

These staff chiefs probably face the 
toughest American newspaper fight since 
editors quit toting guns—a battle reminis- 
cent of the bitter Chicago circulation wars 
of three decades ago. For the new newspa- 
per is pledged to publish a journal editor- 
ially opposite to The Tribune, which has 
had the morning Chicago field to itself since 
the foldup of Hearst’s Herald-Examiner in 
1939. While The Tribune is isolationist, 
anti-New Deal, and reactionary, Field’s 
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{ ” Newsweek’s Managing 
( Editor 


Joseph B. Phillips has been ap- 
pointed managing editor of Nrews- 
WEEK to succeed Rex Smith, who, as 
reported elsewhere on this page, will 
be editor of Marshall Field’s new 
Chicago newspaper. Phillips has been 
Foreign Affairs Editor of NEwswEEK 
for four years, but prior to that he 
had a long and varied newspaper ca- 
reer both in the United States and 
abroad. A graduate of Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute, he began journalistic 
work as a cub reporter on The News- 
Democrat of Paducah, Ky. (his 
home town), in 1923. He went to 
The Washington Herald in 1924, 
then to the Associated Press in New 
York in 1925. Phillips joined The 
New York Herald Tribune in 1926 
and in 1927 entered that newspaper’s 
foreign service, in the next ten years 
holding correspondent posts in Lon- 
don, Paris, Rome, and Moscow. 
Shortly after his return to New York 
in 1937, he came to NEWSWEEK. 
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publication will back the Administration’s 
foreign policy, tag along generally with 
President Roosevelt, and give Chicago “as 
much news as we can as straight as pos- 
sible.” To achieve that end, Field, who is 
prepared to shell out $5,000,000, if neces- 
sary, just to get started, has placed the pa- 
per’s future in the hands of Silliman Evans 


as publisher. The 47-year-old Evans is now > 


publisher and president of The Nashville 
Tennessean, the dying newspaper which he 
whipped into the black only 45 days after 
taking ownership in 1937. 

As the biggest publishing venture since 
Bernarr Macfadden launched the now-dead 
Evening Graphic in New York seventeen 
years ago, the newspaper is scheduled to 





appear before Dec. 1, carrying the simple 
slogan coined by Field: “An Honest News- 
paper.” Whether the new daily will sell for 
3 cents or stick to The Tribune’s 2 cents, 
be printed six or seven days, or what its 
format will be—other than standard-size— 
are points yet to be decided. The news- 
paper will receive the United Press news 
service, and Evans applied last week for an 
AP membership. For additional coverage, 
the newspaper will rely on its own yet-to- 
be-established bureaus in the United States 
and abroad, fortified by the news and fea- 
ture services of The New York Herald 
Tribune. 





The Four Furies 


A publishing Patterson or McCormick 
may be self-willed, quixotic, and unreason- 
able, but he—or she—is never dull. Also, 
he—or she—never dodges a fight. And he 
—or she—never lacks readers: the 6-foot 
and grizzled Capt. Joseph M. Patterson 
sees some 2,000,000 copies of his New 
York Daily News get around Manhattan 
every day; the even taller but highly 
baronial Middle Western cousin, Col. Rob- 
ert R. McCormick, can twirl his pointed 
mustaches as 1,000,000 copies of “The 
World’s Greatest Newspaper,” The Chica- 
go Tribune, are sold on the stands in 
that city; and finally, the redheaded and 
mercurial sister Eleanor (Cissy) Patter- 
son in Washington has derived no small 
satisfaction from the fact that her Times- 
Herald, with a circulation of almost 200,- 
000, now outsells every other paper in 
the nation’s capital. 

Individually, the captain is partial to 
baggy pants, subways, and cafeterias. 
Cissy is mad for champagne and the 
clothes that go with it. The colonel, re- 
served and unbending, likes an atmos- 
phere of early Bourbon splendor. Collec- 
tively, they all hate Europe and European 
wars. 

Last week, tired of having himself and 


Acme, International 


The Three Furies: J. M. Patterson, Mrs. Patterson, and R. McCormick 
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FIGURES 


are vital to 


DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION 





Less in the public mind than the machinery 
of production—but equally vital to the 
national defense effort—is the machinery 
of control that handles the payrolls, 
expedites the movement of men and 





materials, and furnishes statistical infor- 
mation on which to base quick decisions. 


Both industry and government rely on 
Burroughs machines to supply such in- 
formation while it is news, not history— 
and to do it in less time, with less effort, at 
less cost. 


The booklets illustrated above have 
already helped hundreds of others. Write 
for your gratis copies today. 


r----------- 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
6826 Second Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


material and production control booklet [). 


Name 


I should like the payroll accounting booklet [: 








Street. 





City. 
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his relatives labeled as the Isolationist 
“Three Furies” for their consistent stand 
against intervention,” Captain Patterson 
rallied to the defense of the tribal reputa- 
tion and did a full-length “Family Por- 
trait” in a two-part editorial in his Daily 
News. : 

To begin with, Patterson pointed out, 
it should be remembered that there used 
to be four, and not three, Furies of Isola- 
tionism, for the late Sen. Medill McCor- 
mick, Colonel McCormick’s brother, was 
really the greatest Fury of them all. It 
was Senator McCormick after all, who 





*Patterson’s daughter, Alicia Patterson Gug- 
genheim, wife of the former United States Am- 
bassador to Cuba Harry F. Guggenheim, also 
publishes—the year-old Hempstead (L.I.) 
Newsday. On intervention, however, she and 
her father do not see eye to eye. Late last 
month daughter Alicia editorially commented 
on The News’ and Tribune’s oft-quoted state- 
ment that 80 per cent of America was against 
going to war. “Figures don’t lie,” she wrote in 
rehashing a venerable bromide, “but liars some- 
times figure.” 


helped Senators Borah, Lodge, and John- 
son successfully wreck Woodrow Wilson’s 
dream of a League of Nations. 

The reasons that motivated that earlier 
Fury, said Patterson, still hold good to- 
day for the rest of the family: distrust for 
“Wall Street financiers, Atlantic seaboard 
Anglophiles, and assorted vested interests 
in the war and its continuation.” The 
Atlantic seaboard Anglophiles the captain 
blamed on the English and Dutch immi- 
gration of the 1600s; whereas in the 1700s 
“another breed of cats began coming over 
here. These were largely Scotch and Irish, 
and their great ambition was to get as 
far away from England and English 
aristocratic ideas as they could possibly 
get. They were Quigleys, Patricks, Patter- 
sons, Medills, McCormicks, etc., and they 
hailed from Ireland, and they did not stop 
at the Anglicized Atlantic seaboard. They 
moved west to the fringes of civilization 
. - . to Chicago.” And that, said Pat- 
terson, “was where the Four Furies folks 
came in.” 


SPORTS 


The Football Parade 


In their conclave last January the na- 
tion’s football coaches solemnly pondered 
moves to aid the offense at the expense of 
the defense. It now seems a pity that none 
of the learned pigskin professors was 
equipped with a crystal ball with which 
to foresee the week end of Oct. 10-11. The 
offense ran wild, and most of the scores 
looked like fugitives from a phone book. 


q The Texas A. & M. Mustangs cantered 
into New York and kicked N.Y.U. into a 
cocked hat 49-7. Another Gotham invader, 
Duquesne, brought Manhattan down 26-7. 
The Clemson Tigers, besieging Beantown, 
took Boston College 26-13, but the other 
Tigers at Princeton were beaten by Co- 
lumbia’s smoothly functioning ground at- 
tack 21-0. Dartmouth displayed unexpect- 
ed power in upsetting Colgate 18-6. Other 
Eastern scores: Army 27, V.M.I. 20; Penn 























Thomas in The Detroit News 
“How Do I Get Down?” 
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Shoemaker in The Chicago Daily News 
“Another Chutist in Trouble” 
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“Washington Experts Still Unable 
to Get This One Down” 


Cliff Cartoons: No one seizes 
upon fantastic news events more 
avidly than political cartoonists. 
Last wéek they found a natural in 
the feat of George Hopkins, the 
parachute jumper who became 
stranded atop Wyoming's Devil 
Tower in a publicity stunt. (Hop- 
kins was verbally spanked by Yel- 
lowstone National Park officials, 
but he went on jumping—he was 
injured Sunday in a new leap at 
Rapid City, S. D.) 

















Talburt in The New York World-Telegram 
“Just Another One of Life’s Little Ironies” 
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Werner in The Daily Oklahoman 
“Silly to Get Up There in the First Place” 
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(a THE RAW MATERIALS used in making “Prestone” anti-freeze are first-line defense necessities. 

Penn Thousands of tons of these raw materials which, under normal conditions, would go into “Prestone” 
anti-freeze for the public’s use, are now being diverted to manufacture vital defense equipment of 

a, many different kinds. In fact, some of the. uses to which these materials are being put were born 
in the laboratory but a short time ago. 

ei 

a) 

a IN ADDITION, great demands are being made on the finished product, “Prestone” anti-freeze. 

= Liquid-cooled tanks and reconnaissance cars ... fighter planes and gun tractors . . . trucks and 
staff cars ... must be protected. The cooling systems of our speedy patrol torpedo boats must be 
safe from freeze-up and lay-up. 

)) 

ey 
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“i THE ARMY and the Navy...for years large users of “Prestone” anti-freeze ...now need une 

— precedented quantities of this dependable winter protection. Their orders must be filled. 

ies” 

cama 


ALTHOUGH MILLIONS of gallons of “Prestone” anti-freeze will be available to American 
motorists ... although production facilities have been increased to the utmost ... your dealer may 
not be able to supply you in this emergency. 


- 
— 


TO THE MILLIONS of motorists who every year rely on “Prestone” anti-freeze, we say:—See 
your dealer early. Late comers who wait for cold snaps may be disappointed. 
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Information Cheerfully Given 


by JOHN LARDNER 


F rom time to time a baffled reader, 
marooned on the stony shores of ig- 
norance, sends up a flare in the night in 
the hope that this department will see 
it and come a-running with the correct 
information. We do our best to save 
such souls from the tortures of uncer- 
tainty. Why not? Dash it all, we owe 
something to our fellow men. 

For instance, one who signs herself 
Mother of Seven has dug up sufficient 
scratch (3 cents’ postage) to inquire 
about the future of skeet shooting. 

“T do not know much about the great 
outside world,” writes this heroic wom- 
an, “but I hear the neighbors say that 
guns and ammunition are being diverted 
to national defense, which will raise the 
deuce with skeet shooting. Naturally, 
this is of deep interest to me (Ed. note: 
naturally). What is going to happen? 
Please be frank, brutally frank. I can 
take it.” 

Well, in a nutshell, with fewer skeets 
being shot every day, the skeets will 
multiply. I do not refer to the childish 
practice that school kids perform in 
arithmetic classes. I mean “multiply” 
in the deep, natural sense. Back when 
this world enjoyed its primal order, 
skeets abounded. Sometimes the sky 
was black with their flights, especially 
in times of migration, when they winged 
their steady route to Hot Springs, Ark., 
for the baths or to St. Petersburg, Fla., 
for the shuffleboard. 

Our ancestors, pressing through the 
wilderness, frequently came upon a 
skeet poised gracefully on the edge of a 
stream to drink. Then, as now, skeets 
were great drinkers, though they gen- 
erally knew when to stop. 

Domestication of the skeet never 
amounted to shucks, for the creature is 
wild by disposition and early training. 
He fell an easy prey to man when man 
began to shoot at him. When A. Strah- 
lendorf of Morristown, N. J., scored 
100x100 in 1930, the little fellow’s 
number was up, and he knew it. Na- 
tional defense may save him temporar- 
ily, but as long as the memory of 
succulent skeet, browning in the pan, 
prevails in the. minds of the huntsman 
and housewife, I would say his posi- 
tion is difficult. 

Of course, that is just one man’s 
opinion. 


Sifting further through the mail- 
bag, I find a query from a reader sign- 
ing himself E Pluribus Unum (doubt- 
less a pseudonym), who wants to know 
about the new substitution rule in col- 
lege football. 

“T have seen a couple of games this 
year,” says Mr. Unum, as I guess he 
prefers to be called, though it sounds 
confoundedly awkward. “Also, I follow 
the box scores. A cousin of mine, a 
back named Gawain Hendelzass, is 
playitig out on the Coast. I am very 
fond of Gawain and like to keep up 
with his activities. I guess you could 
say the feeling is mutual, but since I am 
on the road with a line of hygienic shoe- 
laces, I am pretty hard to follow. The 
h--] of it is, it is now hard to follow 
Hendelzass. 

“Looking in the home-town paper’s 
box score last Sunday, I saw where the 
substitutions at left halfback were as 
follows: Hendelzass—Upchurch—Hen- 
delzass— Upchurch — Hendelzass— Up- 
church — Hendelzass — Brady — Up- 
church—Hendelzass—Upchurch—Hen- 
delzass—Upchurch—Hendelzass. 

“Now, the paper says that Upchurch 
scored a touchdown in the third quarter, 
but when they dug into the pile to find 
the man with the ball, it was Hendel- 
zass. The question arises, ‘Does the left 
end or the head linesman carry the mir- 
rors on this play?’ I wrote to Gawain to 
find out about this, and he says they are 
substituting very fast under the new 
rule. He says: ‘The coach likes Up- 
church to carry the ball, but he likes me 
to be tackled, as I am tough in the ribs 
and that is my specialty. Uppy is but- 
ter-fingered and apt to fumble the ball 
when tackled.’ 

“I also asked him about Brady, and 
it turns out that Brady is a one-play 
man, a sophomore. He spits to find out 
which way the wind is blowing. Some- 
times he will only be in there once in a 
game, but when the wind is tricky he 
will be in there 30 or 40 times to make 
the play. Then he is replaced by Hen- 
delzass, and the next thing you know, 
Upchurch fumbles. 

“How do you like the new substitu- 
tion rule?” inquires E Pluribus Unum 
by way of conclusion. 

I like it great, but of course, that is 
only one man’s opinion. 











28, Yale 13; Cornell 7, Harvard 0; Navy 
41, Lafayette 2; Temple 17, Georgetown 
7; Fordham 27, North Carolina 14. 


q On the West Coast, Oregon State made 
history by tumbling Stanford 10-0. Trying 
for their thirteenth consecutive victory in 
regularly scheduled games proved a jinx 
for the Indians as the T-formation bogge:l 
down on a muddy field and Oregon State’s 
power on the ground proved too much for 
Shaughnessy’s boys. As predicted, Santa 
Clara beat California 13-0 and Oregon 
passed to a 20-6 victory over Southern 
California. Twice-defeated Washington 
came from behind to beat Washington 
State 23-13. 


{| The second biggest upset of the day was 
Tulane’s 10-9 defeat by an untried Rice 
eleven, the difference between a field goal 
and a safety providing the one-point mar- 
gin. Other Southern scores: Baylor 20, 
Arkansas 7; Texas 40, Oklahoma 7; Villa- 
nova 6, Florida 0; Vanderbilt 39, Ken- 
tucky 15; Mississippi State 0, Louisiana 
State 0; Duke 50, Maryland 0. 


¥ It now becomes clear that there are five 
great gridiron powers in the Midwest: 
Minnesota, Northwestern, Michigan, Ohio 
State, and Notre Dame. Ohio State rested, 
but Minnesota scored a touchdown on IIli- 
nois in the first scrimmage play of the 
game, kept going all afternoon, and beat 
Zuppke’s men 34-6. Michigan, scoring but 
one touchdown in the first half, found it- 
self in the second and beat Pitt 40-0. 
Northwestern downed Wisconsin 41-14, 
and Notre Dame defeated Georgia Tech 
20-0. Other Midwestern scores: Texas 
Christian 20, Indiana 14; Michigan State 
13, Marquette 7; Nebraska 32, Kansas 0: 
Missouri 35, Kansas State 0. Storm warn- 
ing: Michigan and Northwestern clash 
this Saturday. 





Commission of Chaos 


The art of double-talk reaches its high- 
est expression in the sayings of the New 
York State Athletic Commission, the fina! 
court of appeal in boxing. It is not that 
the three commissioners do not mean what 
they say, but there is often a reasonable 
doubt as to what they are saying. A poll 
of sports writers by a New York State 
Senate committee earlier this year pro- 
duced the verdict that the triumvirate. 
while honest, was hardly brilliant. 

There was, for example, the weigh-in be- 
fore the Ross-McLarnin battle in 1935. 
when Maj. Gen. John J. Phelan, commission 
chairman, almost took the floor in more 
ways than one. “Now, gentlemen,” he de- 
clared, “there are certain things which will 
not be permitted or allowed in the ring to- 
night. There is one kind of blow we not 
only prohibit, but also forbid. This is it.” 
Whereupon the general aimed a whistling 
uppercut at his own jowls and connected. 
knocking his glasses off. 
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Last week found the whole trio indulg- 
ing in wild swings, as innocent bystanders 
took to cover. 

The trouble began with a blue motor- 
cycle, pride and joy of Lew Jenkins, leath- 
ery lightweight champion from Sweet- 
water, Texas, who enjoyed doing his road- 
work on its comfortable back rather than 
his own aching dogs. On such an outing 
Sept. 15, the motorcycle dumped the skin- 
ny Jenkins into a New Jersey telephone 
pole and inflicted upon him assorted in- 
juries. 

This hardly inconvenienced Lew, vet- 
eran of one other motorcycle rebellion and 
two auto: wrecks since January, not to 
mention numerous disagreements with 
Katie, his beauteous if rambunctious wife. 
That is, it didn’t inconvenience him until 
he stepped into the ring at Madison 
Square Garden the night of Oct. 6 with the 
welterweight champion, Red Cochrane. 
Then the thin man suddenly became a 
cripple, mysteriously able to move in only 
one direction—backward. Cochrane pur- 
sued him slowly and reluctantly for ten 
rounds, flooring the Texan six times. The 
encounter was such a disgraceful exhibi- 
tion by both fighters that Promoter Mike 
Jacobs, clicking his bogus molars in right- 
eous indignation, said that several times 
during the dull waltz he felt like giving the 
customers their money back. Needless to 
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Lardner’s 


Fearless Football Forecast’ 


for Newsweek 
WEEK END oct. 18 


Duke over Colgate 

Columbia over Georgia 

Santa Clara over Michigan State 
Penn over Princeton 

Dartmouth over Harvard 

Navy over Cornell* 

Yale over Army 

Fordham over West Virginia 
Syracuse over N.Y.U. 

Alabama over. Tennessee 
Vanderbilt over Georgia Tech 
Rice over Louisiana State 

Tulane over North Carolina 
Southern Methodist over Auburn 
Michigan over Northwestern 
Ohio State over Purdue 

Iowa over Wisconsin 

Minnesota over Pittsburgh 
Notre Dame over Carnegie Tech** 
Nebraska over Indiana 
Oklahoma over Kansas State 
Texas over Arkansas 

Texas Christian over Texas A. & M. 
California over Oregon 
Washington State over U.S.C. 
Washington over U.C.L.A. 





*Special 

**Weekly bombshell 

Score on judgment-passes for week 
ended Oct. 11: completed 20; fumbled 
4; both sides offside 1. Success average 
to date: 41 right, 8 wrong, 1 tied: 83.7%. 
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COURTESY OF THE BACHE COLLECTION, NEW YORK 


Anrtwerr’s master of the palette, Van Dyck, com- 


F | N E pleted this portrait of Robert Rich, the Earl of Warwick, 
‘in 1632. How Van Dyck built up his masterpiece to per- 


N fection by skilful tone blending is analyzed for you here 

nN RTS by Robert Philipp, noted contemporary artist. Van 

) Dyck’s unsurpassed blending discloses the secret of an- 

S phen of other masterpiece—Fine Arts Whiskey. By blending dis- 

Woaiphel Whisk tinguished whiskies—each at its prime; each 5 years old— 
thus is the perfection of Fine Arts Whiskey achieved! 


COPR. 1941, CANADA DRY GINGER ALE, INC. 


FINE ARTS 


A Blend of 5 year old Straight Whiskies 


90 PROQT 


THE STRAIGHT WHISKIES IN THIS PRODUCT ARE 5 YEARS OLD, 90 PROOF. 
Distributed by Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., N. Y. 
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speedy, stur: es in three capacities, 
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ard electrics priced for economy. Portables 
that add subtract, like Victor’s latest, 
below, only $79.50. Other portable models 
priced even lower. 


Keep your plant, store or office “figure- 
efficient” and alert with Victors. Phone your 
Victor representative today for a demonstra- 
tion. Or write Victor Adding Machine Co., 
Dept. NW-10, 3900 N. Rockwell St., Chicago. 
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Wide World 


Sad Silhouette: As Cochrane downed Jenkins the photographer’s flash 
failed, but another bulb across the ring produced an unusual effect 


say, Uncle Mike controlled this impulse. 

Next day, the commission got on its 
horse and rode off in all directions except 
the right one. It dished out a six-month 
suspension to Willie Gilzenberg, Coch- 
rane’s manager, for urging the cautious 
tactics that made the fight so sleepy, and 
an equal penalty to Ray Carlen, Lou 
Nova’s manager, for the same error in the 
previous week’s Louis-Nova heavyweight 
title fight (NEwsweeEk, Oct. 6). Ray Arcel, 
Nova’s trainer, who had no say in ring 
strategy, drew a two-month suspension for 
the same offense, a crime like warning a 
baby away from a buzz saw. Jenkins? The 
commission slapped him mildly on the 
wrist by holding up his $7,200 purse—but 
it forgot to take his blue motorcycle away. 





Dream Parlay 


Riding a double—two winners in an 
afternoon—is a nice feat for any jockey. 
Riding a triple makes a banner day, and 
riding a double-triple—six winners—is a 
once-in-a-lifetime feat, but not to Alfred 
Robertson. One afternoon in 1928 down in 
Cuba, the Scottish jock rode six out of 
seven winners. Last week at Jamaica, L. I., 
he duplicated the feat, missing only in the 
fifth race. Not one of his mounts in the 
Oct. 9 performance was a favorite. Iffers 
sighed and iffed that if a man had pyra- 
mided a $2 original bet on the six races, he 
might have collected $3,935,246 and 
bought the track—if the odds had miracu- 
lously remained unaffected. 








SCIENCE 





Clothes Make the Man—Hot 


Every now and then, in the past two 
years, a curious sight has been observable 
in the Harvard University School of Pub- 
lic Health. At times, batches of men sat 
and loafed in an air-conditioned room 
wearing panties, scanties, and other female 
garb. At other times women were there. 
sweltering in the three-piece suits of the 
male. But the spectacle was neither a‘ new 
form of torture nor a stunt by the editors 
of The Harvard Lampoon; it was done in 
the name of science by C. P. Yaglou and 
Anne Messer to help engineers learn why 
the temperature of theaters, restaurants, 
and other air-conditioned public buildings 
were often too cool for women and too hot 
for men, and their findings were made pub- 
lic last week in the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. 

The tests have shown that the differ- 
ence is mainly a matter of clothing, not of 
biological differences. When the researchers 
placed men in a room air-conditioned to 72 
degrees Fahrenheit, the climatic guinea 
pigs, wearing regular male hot-weather 
clothes weighing 5 pounds, were complete- 
ly at ease. But women wearing their cus- 
tomary 1.8 pounds of apparel felt cold un- 
til the temperature rose to 80 degrees, at 
which point the men started sweating. 
Then some of the Harvard men hopped in- 
to women’s dresses and found they, too, 
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required a temperature of about 80 de- 
grees for comfort. The profound conclu- 
sion from this lengthy research: men dress 
too heavily in summer and women too 
lightly in winter. 





Food Allergies in Infants 


What foods disagree with baby? To an- 
swer this question, Dr. W. Ambrose Mc- 
Gee of Richmond studied 150 normal in- 
fants from birth through their first year 
of life, and last week he revealed his find- 
ings in a scientific exhibit at a meeting of 
the Medical Society of Virginia in Virginia 
Beach. 

Surprisingly enough, 39 infants in the 
group showed a sensitivity to orange juice 
and reacted with such signs as vomiting, 
upset stomachs, and eczema. The next 
most digestively unwelcome foods were 
spinach and cow’s milk casein, a protein, 
which produced similar symptoms in 30 
and 32 infants respectively, while mixed 
cereals, prunes, tomatoes, cod-liver oil, and 
carrots each accounted for a dozen or more 
cases. 

Dr. McGee, who is allergic to orange 
juice, frankly doesn’t yet know why an in- 
fant should sometimes be sensitive to one 
or two of these widely used foods, but he 
emphasized that mothers should check the 
diet when their children contract unex- 
plained “head colds,” skin rashes, or other 
familiar symptoms. In such cases a newly 
introduced food should be discontinued 
temporarily to see if it was the responsible 
factor. If it was, the food should be avoid- 
ed for a few months and then tried again. 
Dr. McGee also added that “when foods 
are disliked or disagree, no attempt should 
be made to disguise them in another form.” 


M-Day for Birth Control 


On Oct. 16, 1916, Margaret Sanger, the 
mother of three children, and her sister, 
Ethel Byrne, opened the nation’s first 
birth-control clinic, in a Jewish-Italian dis- 
trict in Brooklyn. Outside the doors was a 
line of 150 women who had learned of it 
from 5,000 handbills distributed through- 
out the neighborhood and were anxious to 
pay a 10-cent “registration fee” for infor- 
mation on how to have fewer children. 

Ten days later a police vice squad ar- 
rested the two pioneers on charges of dis- 
seminating contraceptive information and 
maintaining a “public nuisance.” Mrs. 
Sanger served 30 days in New York’s work- 
house; her sister was released from the 
same institution under a physician’s care 
after an eleven-day hunger strike. 

Today, at 58, Margaret Sanger is a busy 
lecturer, author, and public figure who no 
longer has to fight for her cause with work- 
house terms and hunger strikes, for that 
early short-lived clinic has become a spraw]- 
ing, international movement which in- 
cludes more than 600 clinics in the United 
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Starfevant makes air Your INVISIBLE ALLY” 


Hurricanes 


that “blitz” their way to power! 


Feeding a Niagara of power to defense production in the mighty 
River Rouge plant of the Ford Motor Company is the world’s largest 
industrial boiler, producing 900,000 pounds of steam per hour. To 
maintain this tremendous flow of steam, six huge Sturtevant Mechan- 
ical Draft Fans are used, operating at tip speeds of 3% to 4 miles 
per minute! They hurl 800,000 cubic feet of air per minute into the 
fury of flame that fills the vast furnace of this gigantic power-pro- 


ducing unit! 





Keeping “Old Masters” Youthful 


It’s Always Fair Weather 


It’s always fair weather for production of fine 
rayon brocades in the East Taunton, Mass., mills 
of Carl Stohn, Inc. Sturtevant Industrial Air 
Conditioning in this mill keeps temperature 
and humidity constant. Result: more uniform 
yarn strength and elasticity —less loom head 
and harness adjustments—less “seconds”. - 
Sturtevant Air Conditioning is also installed in 
other notable textile mills including such 
leaders as E. I. du Pont de Nemours, Celanese 
Corporation, and Tubize-Chatillon Corp. 





The glorious paintings of the “old masters” 
would eventually fade and crumble, due to 
drying out, unless properly protected. That is 
why Sturtevant Air Conditioning is installed 
in the Baltimore Museum of Art. By automa- 
tically maintaining even heat distribution and 
correct humidification, it efficiently safeguards 
art objects against “drying out” during the 
winter season of low indoor humidity. 

















Let Sturtevant Make Air Your Ally 


Whether your problem is one of ventilation, proc- 
ess air conditioning, drying, dust or fume removal, 
heating, mechanical draft, vacuum cleaning, or 
pneumatic conveying — Sturtevant can help you 
make air your Ally. 


B.F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. Branches in 40 Cities 
B. F. Sturtevant Company of Canada, Limited 
Galt, Toronto, Montreal 
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Margaret -t Sanger’ 8 fight, started 25 years ago, still goes on 


States alone—with 171 aided by state or 
local governments. 

To signalize these accomplishments, 
therefore, birth-control enthusiasts cele- 
brated their 25th anniversary last week 
with dinners in a dozen states from Maine 
to California. Touched off by Mrs. Sanger 
herself in New York, speakers announced 
plans to mobilize against opposition such 
as that encountered about two months ago 
when Acting Gov. Charles Poletti of New 
York barred a “planned parenthood” ex- 
hibit from a state fair at Syracuse, because 
“state buildings . . . should not be used to 
propagandize against any existing state 


law.” The law referred to bars all persons’ 


except physicians from giving out birth- 
control advice. Mrs. Sanger declared 
Poletti’s action and more recent similar 
occurrences at Mineola, L.I., and Detroit 
are the first outward signs of “an insidious 
campaign to break up our movement.” 

Strategy mapped by birth-control lead- 
ers includes increasing the number of state 
health departments offering medical con- 
traception services to the public. Alabama, 
North Carolina, and South Carolina have 
had such services since 1938, and plans are 
already under way to obtain similar action 
in Virginia, Tennessee, Florida, Mississip- 
pi, Arkansas, and Georgia. 

Action of a different sort is on the books 
in Connecticut and Massachusetts, the 
only two states which have laws prohibit- 
ing anyone, including physicians, from pre- 
scribing contraceptives for any reason. A 
test case is pending in Connecticut with 
Dr. Wilder Tileston of the Yale University 
School of Medicine asking for a declara- 
tory judgment on whether or not he can 
give contraceptive advice to three women 
patients who, because of high blood pres- 
sure, tuberculosis, and general weakness 
can become pregnant only at the risk of 





Newsweek by Pat Terry 





MOTHERS! 
Can you afford to have a large family? 
Do you want any more children? 
If not, why do you have them? 
00 NOT KILL, DO NOT TAKE LIFE, BUT PREVENT 
Safe, Harmiess information can be obtained of trained 
Nurses at 


46 AMBOY STREET 
NEAR PITKIN AVE. — BROOKLYN. 


Tell Your Friends and Neighbors. All Mothers Welcome _ 
A registration fee of 10 conts entities any mother to this Information. 
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MADRI! 
Potete permettervi il lusso d’avere alte! bambini? 








Ne volete ancora? 

Se non ne volete plu’, perche. continuate a metterld 

al mondo? 

NON UCCIDETE MA PREVENITE! 
tnfermazioni sicure ed innocue saranno fornite da infermiere autorizzate a 
as AMBOY STREET Near Pitkin Ave. Brooklyn 
cominciare dal 12 Ottobre. Avvertite le vostre amicte @ vicine. 

isso ts mab Gonsines accette, La tassa d'iscrizione di 10 cents da diritte 
<@® 2 quaiunque madre Gi ricevere consigii ed informazioni gratis. 











An early Sanger poster 


their lives. As for Massachusetts, 45,000 
voters have signed a petition to have their 
state’s anti-contraception law amended and 
the issue will come up for a popular 
referendum in November 1942. 





Unwanted Immigrant 


Typhoid fever, once an epidemic scourge 
killing thousands at a clip, has long been 
hobbled by modern sanitary methods. But 
in recent months it has found a new foot- 
hold in the holds of dirty, undersized 
tramp steamers so overloaded with foreign 
refugees as to make a mockery of sanita- 
tion. When the Spanish freighter Navemar 
docked in New York last month with 769 
refugees crowding its 28-passenger accom- 
modations (NEwsweEEK, Sept. 22), health 
officials detained all aliens showing a tem- 
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perature and arranged for checks on dis- 
embarked passengers. 

In spite of these precautions, one pas- 
senger died of typhoid in Brooklyn, and 
two weeks ago one was stricken in Boston 
and another in Fall River, Mass. In New- 
ark four cases, including two residents, 
were traced to contact with the Portu- 
guese liner Nyassa. By last week cases laid 
to ship-borne germs brought in through 
New York exceeded 45 since May, more 
than one-quarter of all the city’s cases last 
year. 

Expressing grave concern, Mayor Fio- 
rello H. La Guardia announced that he 
would discuss with the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service the establishment of a 
typhoid quarantine station at Ellis Island, 
where Americans as well as aliens under 
suspicion of contagion could be held. 











RELIGION 


‘Back - the Farm’ 


Because an early American prelate had 
doubtful foresight, rural religion is today 
a major problem for Roman Catholics. In 
the 1850s a few priests and laymen were 
plumping for the immigrant Irish to set- 
tle in the Midwest and seemed to be mak- 
ing a go of it. But Archbishop John 
Hughes of New York pricked the bubble. 
Irishmen, he announced, would never take 
to the rigors of frontier life; off by them- 
selves, they would grow “clannish” and 
“distinct as the Mormons.” Irishmen took 
his advice and clung to the Eastern cities. 
Only the German Catholics, who were also 
pouring into America, went West in any 
numbers and stayed there. 

So Catholicism in the rural Midwest 
and South now is sparse. Of the nation’s 
21,000,000 Catholics, about 5,000,000 live 
in villages and on farms. And many of 
these lose the faith for lack of contact, 
for in the wide rural spaces where Cath- 
olics are scarce, churches, schools, and 
priests are scarcer. 

Eighteen years ago the National Cath- 
olic Rural Life Conference was organized 
to solve this problem. Its leaders decided 
they must keep the Catholic on the farm 
and bring religion to him. The conference 
began propagandizing for farm coopera- 
tives, recreation, youth clubs, athletics, 
and electrification, all to make rural life 
more attractive. By 1936, volunteer teach- 
ers were giving religious instruction to 





‘ 300,000 rural children during their vaca- 


tion from public schools. Today Catholics 
operate seventeen trailer-chapels, equipped 
with altars for the mass, to speed priests 
on their vast rural circuits. But even so, 
the conference has yet barely dented the 
problem. 

Last week, 15,000 Catholics assembled 
at Jefferson City, Mo., for the conference’s 
nineteenth annual meeting. Speaker after 
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... plan HIGH! 


Who knows how many tanks, ships, planes, guns 
it is going to take to do the job ahead? 





With our safety in the balance, more than we 
need is not too many. With our security at 
stake we must plan Aigh. We must drown the 
threat to Democracy in a tidal wave of weapons. 
Democracy, victorious, can be trusted to re-shape 
the surplus into instruments of peace. 


ERESH’s people and plants are saying all this with 
bearings, and yet more bearings; by licking friction 
they lend speed both to the weapons 
of defense and the machines 
that turn the weapons out. 


BALL AND ROLLER 
BEARINGS 


SPF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA., PA. 
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Business is good in Central New 
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speaker preached the rural-life slogan: 
“Back to the Land.” Then the conference 
stated its platform: 

“False philosophies, unduly. glorifying 
ihe state, concentrating ownerships, herd- 
ing people in cities, stripping them of own- 
ership and independence, have caused the 
economic, social, and spiritual breakdown 
of man ...A world at war needs our 
program of rural life. Our democracy needs 
it to survive. We pledge our cooperation 
with non-Catholic groups promoting ... 
rural life and economic democracy.” 


Church and Chance 


Gambling, abominated by some churches 
and put to good financial use by others, 
made religious news last week. A Gallup 
Poll showed that 54 per cent of America’s 
citizenry gamble at least once a year. And 
24 per cent declared their favorite form of 
gaming was the church lottery. Doubtless 
many of these were addicted to church- 
sponsored games of bingo. Only one in 
seven said he had made a profit. 








Religion Behind Bars 


When a condemned prisoner boasted to 
Warden Frank Sain of Cook County (Il.) 
jail that he “never knew God,” that gave 
Sain an idea. As a result, weekly classes 
of about 25 men each are now conducted 
in the chapel, a large room on the west 
side of the prison. The men are split into 
three groups: Catholics, white Protestants, 
and Negroes. The services are simple— 
Bible study, hymn singing, and a brief 
sermon by the pastor in charge. The ward- 
en has experienced no opposition from 
the inmates and says morale is high. As 
he put it last week: “When the boys walk 
into the chapel, they have a different feel- 
ing. They feel it is & house of God.” 


ARTS 


Ballet With a Dali Décor; 
Surrealism Reigns at Opening 
of New Season at the Met 


The sets and costumes of a ballet should 
be beautiful to look at, and they should be 
appropriate both to the music and the 
choreography. More than that, a good bal- 
let décor is a background brought to life 
by the dancing which takes place before it. 

Meeting most of these requirements, Sal- 
vador Dali’s sets and costumes for “Laby- 
rinth,” danced to the tuneful Franz Schu- 
bert Seventh Symphony, were unveiled for 
the first time last week at the Metro- 
politan Opera House as the Ballet Russe «le 





' Monte Carlo opened a three-week New 


York engagement. It is the sixth sym- 
phonic ballet devised by Leonide Massire, 
the company’s artistic director; the plot is 
spun around the classic legend of Theseus 
and Ariadne and owes its title to that por- 
tion of the Greek myth which tells how 
Theseus found his way out of the endless 
Cretan caverns by retracing his steps with 
the aid of a ball of twine. It’s a subject 
well suited to the erotic fancifulness and 
brilliant colors of the Spanish surrealist, al- 
though at times these are so breath-taking 
that they seem to dwarf the dancing. But, 
both as a spectacle and as a dance-drama, 
“Labyrinth” is a distinctly better ballet 
than Dali’s sensational 1939 “Bacchanale,” 
set to the “Venusberg Music” from Way- 
ner’s ““Tannhauser.” 

Like the symphony on which it is based, 
the new ballet is in four scenes; the total 
cost of the 116 costumes, three sets, and 
curtain was $18,000. Two other new pro- 
ductions are also scheduled this fall, and, 
like “Labyrinth,” will be.seen on a coast- 
to-coast tour which begins at the end of 
the New York engagement. These are 





Newsweek photos from Wide World 


Religion for Cook County jail inmates: Catholic (left) and Episcopalian 
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From ‘‘Ballet Laughs’’ (Greystone) 
Danilova caricatured by Alex Gard 


“The Magic Swan,” a restaging of the third 
act of a classic favorite, Tchaikovsky’s 
“Swan Lake,” which was originally a full 
evening-length ballet, and “Saratoga,” a 
new Massine number devoted to the gold- 
en age of the gambling resort in the days 
of Richard Canfield. 

Despite the dazzling Dali dream, how- 
ever, it was Alexandra Danilova as a 
Parisian glove seller who stopped the show 
at last week’s brilliant opening of the New 
York season. As the Russian Ballerina 
made her first entrance to the lilting Offen- 
bach strains in “Gaité Parisienne,” she was 
greeted by such an ovation that the music 
was lost in the din, an unprecedented oc- 
currence in that the audience’s tribute 
came before she had danced a step. Gradu- 
ate of the old Maryinsky and discovery of 
Diaghileff, Danilova is a veteran of nine 
United States seasons and is proof of the 
theory that, in the ballet at least, tra- 
dition and hard work pay the heaviest 
dividends. 


* Danilova is among those present in an 
entertaining new book of caricatures of the 
ballet world, out this week: Bauer 
Laucus. (By Alex Gard, with an introduc- 
tion by Walter Terry. 56 pages. Greystone 
Press, New York. $1.50.) 





Genius in the Bud 


Nearly all children love to dabble in 
paints, but the chief charm of the usual 
children’s art show is naiveté of viewpoint 
and execution rather than real ability. 
Last week, however, an exhibition which 











Making aluminum work wonders 





Here at Alcoa we do not just make 
aluminum. 

There wouldn’t be much call for 
aluminum today, even for defense 
purposes, if two generations of 
Alcoa engineers hadn’t made the 
performance of aluminum their life 
work. 

Making aluminum work the 
wonders that folks take for granted 
is a thrilling job, as the careers of 
many hundreds of engineers testify. 

There probably never was a 
pound of aluminum sold by asking 
John Prospect if he couldn’t use 
some aluminum today. Take bus 
bodies, for instance. Every cost- 
respecting bus operator in the 
country, before this emergency, was 
specifying that his builders make 
the body out of aluminum, because 
lightness saves money every mile. 

It was an engineer in the alumi- 
num business who dreamed out 


is a thrilling job 


that application as a sound idea, for 

the user. He and other engineers 

made themselves transportation ex- 

perts by investigating and analyz- 

ing every factor in bus operation 

that would be affected by cutting 

excess weight. Their associates 

delved deeply into design practices 

and manufacturing methods. In- 

formation, thus assembled, indi- 

cated what Alcoa would have to do 

in terms of special alloys, special 

shapes and forms of aluminum, , 
and new design and construction 

practice, in order to permit the bus 
operator to take advantage of the 
fundamental of light weight with 
strength. 

That’s the kind of inspired engi- 
neering that is making aluminum 
work wonders. 

That’s why the men who are mak- 
ing aluminum work think there is 
no more thrilling job on earth. 


ONE PAGE FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


ALCOA 


i. P 
ALUMINUM 
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ALUMINUM 


e This message is printed by Aluminum Company of 
America to help people to understand what we do and 
what sort of men make aluminum grow in usefulness. 
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stresses talent rather than cuteness opened 
at the Whitney Museum of American Art 
in New York, where, through Oct. 29, the 
art of gifted New Yorkers aged 10 to 15 
is on view. 

These youthful artists, representing all 
creeds and races, are the pupils of Augus- 
tus Peck. Only after years of reading wa- 
ter meters, heaving coal on ships, and sell- 
ing trinkets for five and dime stores, did 
this tall, loosely knit young American 
finally emerge as a painter in his own 
right whose work hangs in the Cleveland, 
Brooklyn, and Metropolitan museums. 
After teaching for three years in Cleve- 
land, he came to New York to try to 
give youngsters there the chance he had 
won for himself. Selecting some 75 gift- 
ed youngsters from Manhattan’s public 
and parochial schools, Peck borrowed the 
use of a studio while friends raised the 
necessary $4,000 for salaries and supplies. 
Free Saturday classes, open to any young- 
ster with enough talent, began fifteen 
months ago. 

Since Peck says his function is that of 
an editor rather than an instructor, the 
school has few rules, and most of the work 
in the first exhibition was done on the 
basis of sketches made outside of class. 
The young painters exhibited are cata- 
logued by their first names only; their 
teacher declares he is unwilling to launch 
any of his fledglings before they can fly. 
As he phrases it, “They’re just kids who 
might be learning how to hate, but they’re 
being given a chance to express their bet- 
ter instincts instead.” 

Most of the colors in the handsomely 
designed pictures are bold, as in “Peddlers,” 
the outdoor-market scene by Angelo, 15, 
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‘Peddlers’ by 15-year-old Angelo, a typical Augustus Peck protégé 





the fire escape of Attillo, 12, or the city 
sidewalk out of which Corinne, 14, has 
made a near-abstract design. New York 
is the theme of most of the youngsters, 
and the colorful city has been painted 


with dash and enthusiasm as well as with 
skill. 





Voice of an Era 


She didn’t have a great voice, or even a 
very good one. She wasn’t really beautiful. 
She drank brandy for breakfast. She was 
extravagant. Her origin was humble. Born 
41 years ago in Danville, Ill., she packed 
crackers in the Chicago plant of the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. and worked as a mani- 
curist -before she landed in the chorus of 
“Sally” in 1920, her first show. She was 
graduated to stardom on the opening night 
of the 1925 “George White’s Scandals” 
when, as an understudy, she stepped into 
the part of the ailing star, Helen Hud- 
son. And after “The Ziegfeld Follies,” 
“Sweet Adeline,” and Jerome Kern’s 
“Show Boat,” her greatest success, she 
outlived her popularity: her last attempt 
to start a New York night club, The 
House of Morgan, was a dismal and expen- 
sive failure. 

Legend says it was the writer Ring 
Lardner who first lifted Helen Morgan 
from the floor of the crowded New York 
night spot, where she was only visible to 
ringside customers, to the top of a piano. 
This perch became her trademark, and 
even after the wits began to wish that the 
piano would sit on Helen Morgan any- 
body who listened to her tearful, throaty 
lament for “My Bill” or on “Why Was I 
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European 
Helen Morgan’s songsmarked anera 


Born?” heard the alcoholic self-pity of the 
1920s voiced to perfection. Her songs were 
the poetry of America’s adolescence, the 
era of bootleg gin, raccoon coats, and a 
booming stock market. Taken ill during 
an attempted comeback in a George White 
production in Chicago, -Helen Morgan, 
who once earned as much as $117,000 
a year “and spent every cent of it,” 
died in Henrotin Hospital last week 
of a liver ailment she had had since 
childhood. Her hospital and funeral ex- 
penses were met by the Actors Fund of 
America. 





RECORD WEEK 


To the uninitiated, Arnold Schénberg’s 
Pierrot Lunaire£, musical settings for 21 
poems by Albert Giraud, sounds like the 
protests of a cat at being swung by its tail 
for twenty minutes. However, to admirers 
of the twelve-tone harmonic system de- 
vised by Schénberg, the work is a modern 
masterpiece. The 67-year-old Vienna-born 
musician, who now lives and teaches in 
Los Angeles, conducted the new Columbia 
recording of the work (four 12-inch rec- 
ords in album, $4.50). The musicians are 
the ensemble who performed it last winter 
for the fourth time in New York for the 
New Friends of Music. 


Jascha Heifetz, the ‘cellist Emanuel 
Feuermann, and the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra have pooled their efforts to produce a 
brilliant recording of the Branms DovusLe 
Concerto 1v A Minor, for violin, ‘cello, 
and orchestra (four 12-inch Victor rec- 
ords in album, $4.50. First-rate artists, 
excellent mechanical production, and an 
unusual musical masterpiece, Brahms’ last 


OUT SHBVICE 


*« FOR AMERICAS SHIPPERS , »* 


++.yes, and safe, dependable handling of every type and shape of 
freight. Santa Fe has planned ahead— has constantly modernized. 
Giant Diesel freight locomotives have blazed its trail into a new era 
of greater worth to America’s industrial strength. More difficult 
schedules are rigidly maintained — facilities are broader than ever 
before in railroad history. 


Santa Fe Shippers Have the Advantage of: 
e _ morning delivery at Pacific Coast points from Chicago. 
@ Fifth morning delivery at Pacific Coast points from St. Loui 
tee City, St. janeic Atchison, and pak tenet ty ates 
© Third morning delivery, Chicago to Galveston, Houston, and 
Beaumont. (Less carload and carload merchandise.) 
© Second morning delivery, Chicago to Oklahoma City. 
© The only overnight freight service, Chicago 
to Kansas City. 
© Free pickup and delivery service on less 
carload merchandise. 

Expect consistently fine service when 
you route Santa Fe—and you'll not be dis- 
appointed. Consult your local Santa Fe 
representative, or write 


J. J. GROGAN 


General Freight Traffic Manager 
Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, Illinois 
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REWARDS 


Here are a few of the worthwhile 
rewards typists receive by using 
Webster's Micrometric Carbon 
Paper: Simple, fast, clean typing; 
perfectly-spaced letters and re- 
ports; an easy, quick way to re- 
move carbon sheets; fewer letters 
to re-type. 


A numbered scale, actually a part 
of each sheet of Micrometric, 
makes possible all of these time, 
work and money-saving rewards. 








Yet, Micrometric costs no more 
than other quality sheets. Try 
Micrometric now! 


FREE FOR YOU—a sample sheet 
of Webster's Micrometric Car- 
bon Paper. Ask your stationer or 
write us for it today! 









WEBSTER’S 


MICROMETRIC CARBON PAPERS 


F. S. Webster Company, 19 Amherst Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. Factory branches in: New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
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orchestra work, combine to make the new 
album a musical event. 


In the style of their Sunday-morning 
radio program over NBC, The Little 
Weather-beaten Whitewashed Church, the 
Southernaires, Negro quartet with piano, 
present their second Decca album, Srr- 
MONETTES, They sing ten well-known gos- 
pel hymns, including “Holy Ghost With 
Light Divine,” “Rock of Ages,” and “Je- 
sus, Saviour, Pilot Me,” pointing out the 
message of each with a brief moral lesson 
(five 10-inch records, $2.25) . 








EDUCATION 


48 Years of Public Issues: 
Town Hall of New York Becomes 
No. 1 Forum of America 





George V. Denny Jr. buys every hair 
tonic he can lay hands on, but his hairline 
keeps receding. He’d like to dance like 
Fred Astaire but has never had the time 
to try. Since 1937 he has headed Town 
Hall in New York City, one of the fore- 
most forums in the nation, yet he himself 
has never uttered a political opinion pub- 
licly. 

Educationally, however, the 42-year-old 
North Carolinian holds to the decided 
opinion that Town Hall has an important 
job to do in supplying democracy with the 
adult education it needs. This week, an- 
nouncing a series of concerts including 
Lotte Lehmann, José Iturbi, Grace Moore, 
and Lawrence Tibbett, documentary films 
of Latin America by Julien Bryan, and ex- 
panded facilities for supplying background 
material to local town-meeting groups, he 
launched his school on what he hopes will 
be the best of its 48 seasons. 

Town Hall began as the League for Po- 
litical Education, organized in 1894 by six 
New York society women. Their first 
meeting hall was a one-room office; when 
the landlord announced he had raised the 
rent, the ladies simply moved across the 
street until he changed his mind. Later 
they held forth in a theater; then, in 1921, 
they built their own Town Hall on 43rd 
Street, half a block from Times Square. 
The league had already established itself 
as a major platform for such personalities 
as Woodrow Wilson, Theodore Roosevelt 
Sr., John Galsworthy, and Jane Addams. 

It was in the four-story 43rd Street 
building that the league came into its own. 
Without specifically intending to, Town 
Hall’s architects had made the auditorium 
acoustically perfect for music, and the 
league soon fattened-its income by renting 
out for concerts and recitals. For a time 
the hall showed plays and movies, includ- 
ing a primitive 1921 talkie called “Dream 
Street.” Eleven years ago it began staging 
its own “endowment series” of concerts to 


collect more money. Another project is a 
series of afternoon and evening “short 
courses” on democracy, economics, phi- 
losophy, psychology, and music, at $18 per 
course. 

All told, Town Hall has drawn a total 
audience of nearly 9,000,000 in the past 
twenty years alone. Last year 3,000 regis. 





Denny calls for Town Hall hecklers 


tered for the morning lectures and 2,000 
for the short courses. And President Den- 
ny wants to keep expanding. Currently 
he’s trying to raise some $2,500,000 to add 
five stories to Town Hall and promote a 
nationwide “Town Hall Movement.” 
This movement grew out of the hall’s 
biggest enterprise, the America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air. This unsponsored, un- 
rehearsed broadcast of debates on timely 
issues opened its seventh season _ this 
Thursday over an expected hookup of 113 
NBC-Blue stations, 21 more than last 
year, with the question: “Should Congress 
Repeal the Neutrality Act?” The affirma- 
tive will be upheld by American Legion 
Commander Lynn Stambaugh, opposed by 
isolationist Sen. D. Worth Clark of Idaho. 
As moderator, Denny must keep the de- 
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bate lively but civilized, and he has kept 
it lively enough to attract an estimated 
4,000,000 to 6,000,000 listeners. Only once 
has the broadcast nearly lost its decorum: 
last January, Verne Marshall, chief of the 
now-defunct No Foreign War Committee, 
became nettled by boos from Town Hall’s 
studio audience and offered to fight any- 
one in the house. 

At any rate, Denny wants his listeners to 
take up the argument where his broadcast 
leaves it. Part of his fund-raising would 
expand Town Hall’s advisory service, 
which has helped organize 1,500 forums in 
schools, libraries, and clubs and gives them 
background data and reading lists enough 
to run their own town meetings. 





Schooling for Grown-ups 


In ceremonies at Philadelphia’s Acade- 
my of Music, a remarkable school called 
The Junto came into being last week. With 
the blessing of the city’s two top edu- 
cators, Superintendent of Schools Alexan- 
der J. Stoddard and University of Pennsyl- 
vania President Thomas S. Gates, it 
opened with an amazing first-day enroll- 
ment of 4,000. 

For its name, The Junto harked back to 
a club Benjamin Franklin organized in 
1727. In that year, he and a dozen friends 
began meeting regularly in a Philadelphia 
tavern for discussions, good fellowship, 
and wine and song without women. They 
debated such things as how to cure smoky 
chimneys, whether philosophy should erad- 
icate the passions, and why a candle’s 
flame is spire-shaped. At first they called 
themselves the Leathernapron Club, but 
Franklin preferred the term Junto, mean- 
ing clique or coterie. 

Except that it admits both men and 
women, the new Junto does in fact resem- 
ble Franklin’s in some respects. A few 
months ago civic-minded Philadelphians 
proposed a cooperative project for “genial” 
adult education, neither too sober nor too 
superficial. It would use facilities already 
available, spotting the 38 courses at insti- 
tutions all over the city. Thus instrumen- 
talists of the Philadelphia Orchestra would 
teach music; the Franklin Institute would 
handle aviation and _ astronomy; the 
Fleischer Vocational High School would 
take classes in drawing and _ psychology; 
and dancing students would meet in the 
ballroom of Convention Hall. Best of all, 
each course would cost only $2 to $4 for 
ten weekly sessions. 

Presiding at the opening ceremonies was 
The Junto’s president, John F. Lewis, 
wealthy maritime lawyer who has three 
children of his own and is host to two Eng- 
lish refugees, and whom his friends de- 
scribe as “a Philadelphia blueblood gone 
human.” And the chief speaker was Frank- 
lin’s biographer, Carl Van Doren. He re- 
marked that Ben himself would have liked 
many of the courses. 

















Douglas Wings Speed Defense 
Over the Trans-Southern Route 
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In the quickened tempo of the 
emergency, there’s a new song in the Old South—the 
song of men at machines in an all-out production ef- 
fort for defense. With the drone of engines overhead 
re-echoing this activity, Delta Air Lines is doing a 
strategic job in speeding men, materials and mail over 
the Trans-Southern Route. As with all major airlines, 
Delta depends on Douglas wings which are meeting 


transportation emergencies throughout the nation., 


Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., Santa Monica, California. 
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Complaint Department 


by JOHN O’HARA 


Dleme has it been the policy of 
this typewriter to fake a review, so let 
it be admitted straight on that I didn’t 
go to the Bobby Clark show. It would 
take a serious thing like a toothache to 
keep me from the theater when Bobby 
Clark is to be seen, and I got my tooth- 
ache. But I bade my wife and Miss 
Frances Murdock report for me, and 
that they did. More succinctly they 
said precisely what the paid critics said 
the next day: Mr. Clark was funny, 
but Att Men Are ALIKE wasn’t much 
of a show. Apparently there was more 
than a sprinkling of Crane Company 
humor, which I can do without entirely, 
and it was generally agreed that Mr. 
Clark was funny in spite of the show 
he was in. I happen not to think that 
that is an inviting prospect. No actor 
ever “carried” a play. 


That bicuspid stopped tormenting 
me and I conscientiously repaired to 
Mr. Miller’s elaborate production of a 
play called ANNE oF ENGLAND. If you 
chanced to be reading for your degree 
at Cambridge a few years ago maybe 
you saw the play under another name. 
It has been kicking around for some 
time, and almost all I can say is that 
it got kicked back. I insist that there 
is a novel or a play in every man and 
woman born in this world, but with 
Anne of England you could give me a 
hell of an argument. All I know about 
good Queen Anne is that some furni- 
ture was named after her. After seeing 
this play I say to myself: Why, John, 
why? 

Do you know what I call Gilbert 
Miller? I call him Mr. Miller. What he 
calls me must be quite another appella- 
tion. Old Gilbert knows from the pro- 
scenium arch all right, but he certainly 
can be had by playwrights. Last year 
he had the goodness to let us take a 
gander at Miss Edna Best (and there 
is no better than Best, you and I and 
all the other wolves know) but it was 
a play-of Molnar’s that he chose. I 
happen to know (Mrs. Miller told me) 
that the impresario is fond of Budapest. 
Well, Mr. Miller must have been aw- 
fully sleepy with beer when he took 
Molnar’s play, and what he was sleepy 
with when he bought Anne of England 
is his own affair. He went right ahead 
and gave it a beautiful production, got 
Flora Robson, who, I happen to think, 


has great sex appeal, and Jessica Tan- 


dy, who everybody thinks has great sex 
appeal, to act in it. There again, 
though, he allowed somebody named 
Anthony Kemble Cooper to swish 
through it. At Mr. Anthony Kemble 
Cooper I damn near threw up, and 
Somerset Maugham, who was sitting 
directly in front of me, and who is a 
doctor, seemed to be having the same 
trouble. Maybe in Maugham’s case it 
was something he ate. I urge you, 
apropos of “Anne of England,” to go 
to the newsreel theater or your neigh- 
borhood bar. Tandy, as Francis O. 
Nash might have said, is dandy, but 
liquor is quicker. 


Our other chore of the week was 
to sit in on Viva O’Brien. Oh, dear, oh 
dear. My goodness gracious. What we 
have to put up with. Oh, yeah? Well, 
here is one man that didn’t. For the 
first time in my life I walked out of a 
play before the first act was over. 
“O’Brien” was so bad that I hurried up 
to Sardi’s, had a lot to drink, and went 
across the street and saw the second act 
of “Pal Joey.” OK, so I wrote “Pal 
Joey.” But I am not recommending it. 
Gene Kelly no longer is in it. Neither is 
Leila Ernst, nor June Havoc, nor Jack 
Durant. Vivienne Segal’s still in it and 
God knows she does all she can, which 
is a lot, but not even Miss Segal can 
surmount a lot of people named 
Throckett. Under the present circum- 
stances [ caution you against going to 
see “Pal Joey.” But that is not to say 
that I send you to “Viva O’Brien.” 
In fact, the chances are you won’t 
ever be able to see “Viva O’Brien,” 
and that just goes to show how lucky 
you are, living in Elmira. Still, we 


‘gotta take this into consideration: a 


tremendous amount of money was 
spent on this show, and if you stopped 
up your ears you might not be of- 
fended, unless you looked at the wrong 
performers, of which there was a com- 
plete set. 

I well understand what it means to 
be theater-starved, and I am not un- 
grateful for the opportunity to catch 
all the shows. But I really love show 
business and I hate to see what is go- 
ing on now. There hasn’t been anything 
this season to make me throw my hat 
in the air, and here it is October. The 
theater is indispensable to culture, but 
it just may be that culture itself is for 
the moment taking a nap. 
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Old Loves Twice Over 


Although the Jane Cowl-Jane Murfin 
stage play Sm1Lin’ THROUGH was screened 
first in 1922 and again a decade later, it 
was a safe bet that M-G-M would revive 
it at this time. The play’s World War 
background is topical once more, and, of 
course, the saccharine love story is a guar- 
anteed tear-jerker. The chief trouble with 
the current version is that, despite Tech- 
nicolor, songs, and Jeanette MacDonald, 
it differs so little from its predecessors that 
you can’t miss the dust and occasional 
cobwebs accumulated with the years. 

Directed by Frank Borzage, the story 
opens in England of the 1890s and covers 
a long, slow stretch of years to consider 
two love stories: the first, told in flash- 
back, ended tragically some 30 years 
earlier; the second, involving the niece and 
son of the Victorian lovers, substitutes a 
smile for all those tears. The double-bar- 
reled romantics provide dual roles for 
Jeanette MacDonald and Gene Raymond, 
who makes his first screen appearance op- 
posite his wife. The actress sings and acts 
for her fans in the style to which they 
have become accustomed; the rest of the 
cast, including Brian Aherne and Ian 
Hunter, have less luck with the dated 
story and uninspired dialogue. 
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The Devil in a Legal Knot 


After several frantic changes of title, 
RKO-Radio releases Stephen Vincent 
Benét’s “The Devil and Daniel Webster” 
as Atu Tuat Money Can Bvy. The title 
is about the only concession to mass ap- 
peal. Whether or not it clicks at the box 
office, this 1936 Saturday Evening Post 
short story that won the O. Henry award 
is certain to prove an unusual experience 
for the critical moviegoer and add to the 
prestige of both RKO and William Die- 
terle, producer-director. 

In collaboration with Dan Totheroh, 
Benét has expanded his story for the 
screen, using portions of the libretto he 
wrote as a one-act opera of the same title. 
Once again he spins the earthy, humorous 
folk story of that great man and good 
neighbor, Daniel Webster; of the Devil, 
better known in New England of the 1840s 
as Mr. Scratch; and of Jabez Stone, the 
New Hampshire farmer who traded his 
soul to the Devil for seven years of good 
crops and cash on the line, then called on 
Dan’l when the mortgage was due. 

Dieterle’s cast is good: James Craig as 
the unfortunate Jabez, Anne Shirley as his 
patient wife, and Jane Darwell, Gene 
Lockhart, and John Qualen in important 
supporting roles. But the gusty spirit of 
the fantasy derives chiefly from Edward 
Arnold’s characterization of the almost 
legendary Webster, and especially Walter 
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Dan'l Webster and Mr. Scratch, otherwise Arnold and Huston 


Huston’s sly, delightful impersonation of 
the definitely legendary Mr. Scratch. 
The faults of “All That Money Can 
Buy” are minor. The script is lengthy for 
the simple parable it unfolds and as a re- 
sult lags in the middle sequences that show 
Jabez turning his seven years’ luck into a 
rural dictatorship under the special influ- 
ence of a nether-world charmer played by 
Simone Simon. On the other hand, much 
of the writing is eloquent, the direction 
imaginative, and Bernard Herrmann’s ac- 
companying score is excellent. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


Texas (Columbia): The principal com- 
plaint against this Western is that it offers 
the customer too much for his money. In 
addition to a full quota of action and 
Americana, there is plot and counterplot 
enough for several horse operas and more 
comedy than is good for the suspense. Fu- 
riously involved is a better-than-average 
cast topped by Edgar Buchanan’s fine 
serio-comic impersonation of a villainous 
frontier dentist. 


NOTHING BUT THE TruTH (Paramount) : 
Title and basic idea of this farce derive 
from a 25-year-old play that has been 
screened twice before. Although it is the 
weakest of Bob Hope’s recent vehicles, it 
is good for a reasonable number of laughs. 
The quandary of the optimist who bet 
$10,000 that he could tell the truth and 
nothing but the truth for 24 hours is still 
a good springboard for comedy, but before 
Bob Hope wins the bet and Paulette God- 
dard, the modern variations on an old 
theme have run pretty thin. 


You’Ltt Never Get Ricu (Columbia): 
This is a pleasant little musical about a 
chorus girl, a philandering and wealthy 
producer, and a Broadway dance director 
who is drafted into the Army. As the 
rookie-hoofer, Fred Astaire dances at the 
peak of his form. Rita Hayworth is excel- 
lent as his latest dancing partner, and 
Robert Benchley amusing as the moneyed 
wretch in the romantic machinery. The 
Cole Porter score is merely adequate. 
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Moralist in Armageddon 


Pierre van Paassen is a writer hard to 
classify. Although this now-Americanized 
Dutchman has been a foreign correspon- 
dent most of his adult life, his talents along 
that line are not exceptional and cannot 
account for his impress on a phenomenally 
large public. He once said that he was just 
a simple and not very good journalist but 
also a Protestant Christian with a militant 
duty to strafe the powers of darkness. That 
is probably the answer: van Paassen, who 
wasn’t a theological student for nothing, is 
a moralist—an articulate, often persuasive 
conscience of Christianity. 

Tuat Day ALong, van Paassen’s huge 
new book, is marked by the same read- 
ability and conviction that made his 
“Days of Our Years” a runaway best seller 
—a mixture of fact, interpretation, and 
parable. It might be added that a lot of 
bad grammar and spelling got in, too. 

The book opens with ‘Farewell to 
France” in which the author, an off-and-on 
resident of the country for twenty years, 
tellingly describes the last days of peace 
and the disquieting signs in French life 
that foretold the debacle: he talks with the 
great French writer Jean Giono, author of 
“Harvest,” who declares he will go before a 
firing squad rather than join his regiment; 
he listens to bland Daladier pooh-poohing 
doubts of French impregnability; he 
watches Paris political police aping the 
Gestapo while a dispirited, hangdog army 
trudges off to a war it has no stomach for. 
There is some fine and angry writing in 
this adieu to a republic for which almost 
nobody stood up, whose leaders feared 
their own people more than the enemy 
legions camped on the border. 

Van Paassen roams the large panorama 
of modern history, acting now as narrator, 
now as his own Greek chorus, as he weighs 
and assays the political effect of this or 
that act. A section of the book called “Ir- 
revocable Hours” demonstrates his method. 
He shows the reader those moments in the 
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recent past which slipped by before their 
full significance could be known: a starv- 
ing artist named Hitler having his pic- 
ture rejected by a Munich art jury 
composed largely of Jewish painters; Mus- 
solini ordering the murder of Fascism’s 
strongest and loudest opponent in Italy, 
Giacomo Matteotti; Clemenceau forging 
a two-edged weapon in the Treaty of 
Versailles. 

The author is at his best in such 
pieces as the one which tells how war 


came to the Dutch village of Gorcum, | 


the author’s birthplace, and in starkly 
powerful bits of drama like the scene 
in which an old rabbi, naked but for his 
hat, delivers a sermon on the human 
body as God’s temple to the roaring storm 
troopers who are beating him up. (Tat 
Day Atone. 548 pages. Dial, New York. 
$3.75.) 





Ringside at Aryan Nights 


The lighter side of the Nazi hierarchy is 
the subject of a new book on Germany’s 
masters by Ernest R. Pope, an American 
newspaperman who was Reuter’s corre- 
spondent in Munich from 1936 to 1940. 
According to this observer, who enjoyed a 
ringside seat at the big Nazis’ elephantine 
frolics, the lighter side was_ strictly 
Minsky. 

Munich was the ideal spot to watch the 
Nazis disport themselves. Though Ger- 
many must be run from cold, businesslike 
Berlin, Munich, birthplace of National So- 
cialism, occupies a tender spot in old- 
guard Nazi hearts. Periodically, Hitler and 
his chief henchmen repair to the Bavarian 
city for a taste of gemiitlichkeit, raucous 
evenings of Munich’s famous _beerhalls, 
champagne, and girls, with the accent on 
blondes. 

To most of Germany, Adolf Hitler is a 
cold, even sexless leader. But not to 
Munichers, says Pope: “I have seen Hitler 
nudge his Gauleiter and smirk when Doro- 
thy [a strip-tease specialist] does her fa- 
mous back-bending number in the spot- 
light. Watching Adolf ogle Germany’s 
naked ‘Beauty Dancer’ is just one more 
reason why I discredit the stories to the 
effect that the Fiihrer does not nurture a 
carnal interest in the female of the spe- 
cies.” 

And again: “Where his tastes for 
actresses and the stage are involved, Hit- 
ler drops his mask of Germanic Knight 
and becomes an internationalist. That is 
why he again glues his eyes to the binoc- 
ulars when the French Can Can Chorus 
‘Heils’ the Fiihrer with elevated right legs 
instead of outstretched arms in the closing 
scene of the Maxim Bar. And that is why 
the stars, at the end of the performances, 
get huge bouquets and expensive presents 
with the Fiihrer’s name.” 

After the show, in the semiprivacy of 
the lavish Artists House, which has hun- 
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dreds of pretty Munich models posing 
about the halls as living decorations, the 
ascetic Fiihrer sees another, more intimate 
version at which he doesn’t need opera 
glasses. 

Pope’s descriptions of the big Nazi blow- 
offs in Munich have a nightmare quality. 


There is the annual pageant called “The 
Night of the Amazons,” held in the gar- 
dens of the Nymphenburg Palace, where 
hundreds of nude girls on horseback wage 
a sham battle with bare-chested “cen- 
taurs.” Another annual event is the pag- 
eant “2,000 Years of German Culture,” a 
three-hour parade of nudes and floats cele- 
brating German glories. It ends, appropri- 
ately, with a symbol of the Third Reich’s 
most notable contribution to kultur—a 
regiment of goosestepping soldiers of the 
Wehrmacht. (Municu PiayGrounp. 260 
pages. Putnam, New York. $2.75.) 
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Attorney for the Defense 


Irving Stone, biographer of Vincent van 
Gogh and Jack London, has written a life 
of Clarence Darrow, great American plead- 
er of lost and unpopular causes. CLARENCE 
Darrow FOR THE DEFENSE gives the whole 





The Naz ‘Night of Amazons’ is just one sight in the ‘Munich Playground’ 


story of that amazing man about whom 
there was something of Lincoln and some- 
thing of Barnum. But the book is over- 
loaded and repetitious; reduced one-half, 
it would be better biography. 

Out of the maze of material, however, 
the reader can piece together a full-length 
portrait of the defender of Leopold and 
Loeb, Eugene V. Debs, the McNamaras, 
and the hero of the Scopes evolution case 
in Dayton, Tenn. 

Darrow was a small-town Ohio boy who 
started life as a country lawyer and al- 
ways retained something of the backwoods 


about him, in his sloppy dress, his soft 
colloquial speech, and his lack of humbug, 
He gave up a promising career as a big 
railroad attorney to espouse the cause of 
labor; for almost 60 years in the court- 
rooms of the country, he fought for the 
poor and oppressed. 

A great criminal lawyer, he was said 
never to have defended a habitual criminal 
in his life. He knew that the courtroom is a 
public forum as well as a tribunal and took 
many a “lost” cause to bring before the pub- 
lic evidences of social evil and injustice. 

A socialist and atheist, Darrow baited 
both these groups unmercifully when he 
felt like it. He poured into no mold; he was 
inconsistent and not always ethical, but he 
had integrity and his championship of the 
underdog was no pose. (CLARENCE Danr- 
ROW FOR THE DEFENSE. 570 pages. Appen- 
dix, bibliography, index. Doubleday, Do- 
van, New York. $3.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Newspaper Days. By H. L. Mencken. 
313 pages. Knopf, New York. $3. With 
nostalgia and incisive humor, H.L.M. 
yarns of the gaudy days when he was a 
reporter and city editor on The Baltimore 
Morning Herald, 1899-1906. 


Proceep, SERGEANT Lamp. By Robert 
Graves. 322 pages. Random House, New 
York. $2.50. This sequel to “Sergeant 
Lamb’s America” chronicles the further 
adventures of the British soldier in the 
American Revolution. 


Tue Hitts Beyronp. By Thomas Wolfe. 
386 pages. Harper, New York. $2.50. The 
last of the million-word manuscript Wolfe 
left at his death that will be published. 
This collection of short pieces contains his 
most objective portrait of America. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Tue G-String Murpers. By Gypsy 
Rose Lee. 305 pages. Simon & Schuster, 
New York. $2. The reader whose canons 
of detective-story telling are strict is 
warned: Miss Lee violates them, particu- 
larly in regard to suppressed evidence and 
fortuitous solutions. The reader who can- 
not stomach strong language also take 
heed: Miss Lee uses four-letter words. But 
the reader who wants one of the most 
entertaining novels of the year, please 
note: Miss Lee not only knows all about 
the burlesque world, she can write about it 
—and write about it very well. 


Eviz Unper tHe Sun. By Agatha Chris- 
tie. 260 pages. Dodd, Mead, New York. $2. 
Hercule Poirot stops sun-bathing long 
enough to put his little gray cells to work 
at solving the murder of a vacationing 
glamor girl who always caused trouble. 
Like all other Christies, infinitely compli- 
cated in solution but absorbing nonetheless. 
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Pacemaker Matron 


Nine years ago Elaine Carrington, a suc- 
cessful short-story writer for The Saturday 
Evening Post and other magazines, decided 
to try her pen at the new medium of radio 
drama. She submitted a one-act play to 
NBC. Producers liked the dialogue and 
asked her to do instead a longer daytime 
serial, 

Mrs. Carrington promptly produced a 
sparkling script based on a typical Amer- 
ican family trying to raise two children. It 
was the precursor of The Aldrich Family 
and other half-hour evening teen-age 
shows. An ether pacemaker for years, it 
sent Burgess Meredith, Martha Scott, and 
others in its changing cast on to bigger 
things. 

The program is Pepper Young’s Family, 
broadcast Monday through Friday from 
11:15 to 11:30 am. EST over 67 NBC- 
Red stations. In the beginning it was 
tagged Red Adams and then was called 
Red Davis until Procter & Gamble, pres- 
ent sponsor, took over in 1936. Last week, 
still going strong after many vicissitudes, 
Pepper Young’s Family marked its 1,500th 
program, a record enjoyed by few of these 
so-called soap operas. 

Wrapped up in her husband and two 
children, Mrs. Carrington draws consider- 
ably upon her home life for story ma- 
terial, although the circumstances are con- 
siderably altered. Pepper, now learning to 
fly with the Civilian Pilot Training Pro- 
gram, is, however, a bit older than Bobby 
Carrington, who is only 12. Peggy Young, 
engaged again and again, also would be too 
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big for Bobby’s sister, Patricia, age 15. 
And Pepper’s dad is a businessman, while 
George Dart Carrington, husband of the 
author, is an attorney. 

For writing Pepper Young’s Family and 
another lesser serial called When a Girl 
Marries, Mrs. Carrington, a plump, ener- 
getic woman, gets a reputed $1,750 a week. 

A Dodger rooter, Mrs. Carrington was 
born in New York and has written a 
Broadway play, “Alibi,” and a novel, “The 
Crimson Goddess.” She has two hobbies, 
working in her garden and caring for her 
children, and on Saturday piles the family, 
including a dog and a cat, into a station 
wagon and hies to the Carrington country 
home at Bridgehampton, L.I. 





Reprieve for NBC 


When the Federal Communications 
Commission last May completed a three- 
year investigation of monopoly charges 
against the three major networks, the most 
drastic result was a decree ordering the 
National Broadcasting Co. to dispose of 
one of its two networks. With its secon- 
dary and less profitable Blue chain in 
danger, NBC set out to fight the ruling. 
Supported by the rival Columbia Broad- 
casting System, NBC contended that such 
regulations were putting radio under gov- 
ernment control. 

Last week, however, the FCC _ back- 
tracked and announced that, “in the light 
of existing conditions” and to prevent any- 
thing which would “affect the values of 
the properties or render unstable current 
operations” its order against NBC was in- 
definitely suspended. 


"Newsweek by Pat Terry 
Elaine Carrington: her radio soap operas are best séllers 
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Radio Weatherman 


Edward Burton Rideout, stocky 53-year- 
old Bostonian, is credited with being the 
country’s only broadcasting meteorologist. 
He operates over WEEI, CBS’ Hub outlet, 
going on the air for five minutes daily at 
7:55 a.m. and 11 p.m., in addition to air- 
ing two special long-range transcribed fore- 
casts on Sundays. 

E. B. is famous in New England for his 
uncanny knack of calling the turn on the 
elements up to an 85 per cent accuracy, 
which equals the average of the United 
States Weather Bureau in the Bay City. 
He predicted the devastating hurricane 
of 1938 the night before it struck. Gov- 
ernment meteorologists made the same 
prognostication, but Rideout was able 
to get his on the air before their re- 
ports appeared in print. He also foresaw 
the blanketing St. Valentine Day’s bliz- 
zard of 1940 the Sunday before it swooped 
down. The government’s forecast was 
merely “rain.” 

Rideout runs the E.B. Rideout Weather 
Service, which, in addition to WEEI, has 
among its customers about fifteen Massa- 
chusetts cities, towns, and companies. His 
winter customers include the Boston Ele- 
vated, Hood’s Milk, and the Consolidated 
Gas Co. When the submarine S-4 sank off 
Provincetown, Mass., in 1927, the Navy 
used his calculations in salvage operations. 
And last summer the Army was glad to 
employ his predictions in planning prac- 
tice for Boston Harbor’s big guns. 

E.B. has always been a nut on 
weather. His interest stems from his boy- 
hood days when his teacher in the fourth 
grade assigned him to read the thermome- 
ter and report the temperature daily to the 
class. As a young man he became a printer 
but picked up a working knowledge of 
meteorology in his spare time by reading 
books and hanging around the Boston 
weather station. In 1925 he got into broad- 
casting when he sold WEEI a ten-minute 
program designed to give the old battery- 
set owners advice on how to get good radio 
reception. When listeners wrote in asking 
for straight weather forecasts instead, he 
started the first regular nightly predictions 
given by a meteorologist compiling his own 
charts. This coming Sunday he will make 
his 9,000th forecast on his fifteenth anni- 
versary as a regular radio weather dope- 
ster. 

E. B.’s methods of forecasting are de- 
rived chiefly from a planetary conjunc- 
tion system which he spent ten years in 
developing. Frowned upon by government 
experts, it is based on a study of the effects 
of the planets on the earth’s weather. He 
is, however, on the friendliest terms with 
weather-bureau officials and bolsters his 
chartings with short-wave reports from the 
government station at Arlington, Va. 

By an ironic twist Rideout owes his 
worst affliction to his first love, the weath- 
er. He suffers from hay fever. During 
autumn the winds bring him only misery. 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Social Insecurity 


Once there was a man who spent 
so much time planning for the future se- 
curity of his family that he neglected his 
work and lost his job. So, although the fu- 
ture was covered by insurance, annuities 
and what not, the man no longer had the 
means of keeping up his payments. In 
search of many individual securities, he 
neglected the source of the whole family’s 
security. And nobody had any security. 

Once upon a time a nation had a gov- 
ernment which set out to make secure the 
future of every one of its citizens. It was a 
warm-hearted government. But it found, 
in the end, that, for all its preoccupation 
with what it called “social security,” it had 
failed to provide the foundations of se- 
curity. It found that it had failed to pro- 
tect the value of its money and that high 
prices were threatening the savings of all 
its people. It found that the nation itself 
was imperiled from without. It found that 
it was unprepared to defend itself from 
that peril. It found that in the search for 
millions of little securities, it had neglected 
the security of the nation. For its “social 
security” was not rooted in an existing na- 
tional security. 

Our “social security” system is, obvious- 
ly, not social security. It is an elaborate 
network of insurance, benefits and gratui- 
ties, which relates exclusively to millions 
of individuals. The word “social” is a fa- 
vorite with reformers and is applied indis- 
criminately to everything they like, usual- 
ly without sense or meaning. In the case of 
“social security” it is more than meaning- 
less; it is seriously misleading. It has re- 
sulted in misapprehensions so grave that 
such a program as that recently proposed 
by the President is possible. 


The proposal is justified by its advo- 
cates on three grounds: that it will be a 
deterrent to inflation and a cushion against 
the postwar deflation; that it is wise to 
make “social security” coverage as wide as 
possible not only in terms of persons en- 
rolled but in terms of types of coverage 
afforded; and that federalization will 
equalize the benefits of the system to in- 
dividuals. 

Let’s consider first the inflation-deflation 
argument. At the core of that contention 
is the belief that increasing contributions 
to the system now would drain off pur- 
chasing power. That is true enough. But 
so would excise and income taxes. Congress 
has recognized that fact specifically in its 
last tax bill. So has the government’s chief 


fiscal officer in his testimony on that bill. 
Excise or income taxes have always been 
the remedy in such circumstances. They 
are the indicated remedy to which the gov- 
ernment would like to resort further now. 
Failure to resort to them can be traced 
only to the political desire to make taxes 
more palatable by calling them by other 
names. 


Now the moment you begin to con- 
sider “social security” not as a system of 
individual savings supplemented by gov- 
ernment benefits but as a mechanism for 
scraping off the tops of booms and filling 
up the bottoms of depressions, both your 
objectives and the system you have set up 
to carry them out become hopelessly con- 
fused. Then, what begins as genuine sav- 
ings and bounties becomes merely an elab- 
orate credit operation. Then, what started 
out as saving for the rainy day is really 
revealed as a chimerical attempt to collect 
some clouds to keep things from getting 
too dry. Then, what your complicated sys- 
tem really comes down to is the use of 
taxes to keep purchases down at one time 
and the use of donations to keep them up 
at another. Which is something quite un- 
like the “social security” scheme even as 
the American people now understand it. 

There is one more point here. This 
scheme involves a tax not on the employ- 
er’s profits but on his costs, regardless of 
profits and losses. That is wholly inequi- 
table. Worse still, it will drive to the wall 
those innumerable concerns that are now 
in real difficulties because they are threat- 
ened by shortages of materials. It would 
be a strange kind of “security” that seri- 
ously increased unemployment. 

The second argument, the argument 
that it is desirable to extend the coverage 
and the types of benefit offered under our 
“social security” system, is an appealing 
one. Doubtless many groups that are not 
included should be. Unquestionably it 
would be a fine thing to insure people 
against sickness and permanent disability. 
But consider what we were attempting to 
do in the first place in setting up our sys- 
tem, consider how well we have succeeded 
and consider our situation now, before we 
decide to extend what we have already 
done. If we consider those things, we begin 
to see that we would not now be threat- 
ened by inflation—against which we are 
now asked to take new “social security” 
measures—if, for many years past, our na- 
tional budget had been in balance. Plainly, 
so long as it was out of balance, our gen- 
uine security has always been endangered. 
When deficits undermine the credit struc- 


ture on which all guarantees of security 
rest, we cannot have security. The current 
threat of inflation is the proof of that 
fact. 

Is this, then, the time to extend further 
the benefits and burdens of the system— 
now when our own critical defense effort 
and our loans and gifts to our foreign 
friends are subjecting our resources to 
strains they have never been called upon 
to bear before? Until we have some vague 
idea about how much of a burden the na- 
tional income can stand and the size of 
the load we are going to put on the future, 
until we can foresee the day when the 
costs of these terrible months can be paid 
off, let us not deceive ourselves with pa- 
thetic and vain efforts to buttress indi- 
vidual securities when the security of all 
is shaken. 

Finally, it is argued that our “social se- 


curity” system should be federalized in — 


order to equalize the benefits of the sys- 
tem to individuals. It is true that, on the 
unemployment benefit side of “social” in- 
surance, some states pay as high as $16 a 
week, some as low as $2; that some pay 
benefits as long as 26 weeks, while the av- 
erage is only ten weeks. In the Federal- 
state matching of old-age benefits, the ald 
folks get vastly more in some states than 
in others. Such inequalities arise because 
the states differ in ability to pay benefits, 
differ in standards of living or differ in 
their ideas of what government should do 
for the unemployed and aged. 


But we live under a system of gov- 
ernment in which states retain specific 
powers and the Federal government exer- 
cises specific powers. There are bound to 
be differences under such a system. Some 
states have better schools than others, but 
we have not yet decided to federalize our 
schools. Some states are poorer than oth- 
ers. That is inevitable. Some states choose 
to keep taxes lower than others. That is 
their right. American democracy does not 
mean equality of status. It means equality 
of opportunity. To seize the accumulation 
of some states to give benefits to less 
provident states is not only a violation of 
the principle of our whole system of gov- 
ernment but an act of gross injustice. That 
this injustice is not going to be borne in 
silence is suggested by the fact that a stiff 
protest has already come from the adminis- 
trator of the Ohio Bureau of Unemployment 
Compensation. Ohio’s balance with the 
Social Security Board is $206,781,298.06. 
On the basis of present rates of pay- 
ment, this would run the state system for 
eight years. The people of the state may 
well ask whether this money shall be taken 
and handed over to the people of less 
provident states. 

Congress has a way of studying when it 
should act and acting when it should 
study. Here is a case where extended study 
is in order. Action would be foolish and 
dangerous. 
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No, this is Florida, U.S. A.! 

1. “Don’t ever bet with a 
Floridian,” cautions a world- 
traveler. “A friend of mine 
bet me he could duplicate 
right here in Florida every 
thrill of a jungle expedition 
—without the discomfort of 
snakes, swamps, or savages. 
He started by taking me to 
the famous Parrot Jungle just 
outside Miami. Dozens of 
giant macaws, in blinding 
colors, came screeching down 
to settle on our arms and 
shoulders. Then— 


5. “This turned out to be a tall 
Canadian Club in the attractive bar. 
“What do you mean?’ I demanded. 
‘I’ve enjoyed that unique flavor in 
every country I’ve ever visited.’ ” 
Why have so many Americans 
switched to Canadian Club lately? 
Because of its unique, delightful 
flavor. No other whisky in all the 
world tastes like Canadian Club. 


2. “We went on a hunting trip into the Everglades. Talk 
about tropic country—moss-hung cypresses, buzzards soar- 
ing overhead, alligators, even orchids—we saw ’em alli! I 
‘was convinced, but he wouldn’t stop there— 
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3. “Our next call was Marineland, which topped anything 
I’ve ever seen. In the undersea tanks was every kind of 
tropical fish imaginable. Playful dolphins, tame as puppies, 
leaped to take food from their keeper’s hand. 
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4. “And for a first-hand impression of how a 
deep-sea diver feels, we watched him feed and 
pet them under water. ‘Now for a thrill you 
never enjoyed in Malay,’ said my friend— 


For Canadian Club is light as 
Scotch—rich as rye—satisfying as 
bourbon; and you can stick with 
it all evening long—in cocktails 
before dinner and tall ones 
after. 

That’s why Canadian Club 
is the largest-selling imported 
whisky in the United States 
(in Scotland, too!). 


IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 


6b ’ 
Canadian Cl” 
imported by Hirom Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Illinois 
Blended Canadian Whisky, 90.4 proof 








TRADE ROUTES RICH IN LORE 





Grace Line transportation services stand recognized throughout the 
Americas as long-established ties which join the nations of the 

Western Hemisphere. Through these channels of commerce, this 
- eighty-year old organization has been diligently contributing to that 
basic understanding upon which good will, friendship and unity depend. 
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GRACE LINE 





